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7 (Pp OOH, you are not tall 
enough to carry a mus- 
WH ket! Go with the 
drums, and tootle on that fife 
you blew at the Battle of Sara- 
toga. Away with you, little 
Jabez, crying for a powder-horn, when grown 
men like me have not a pouch amongst them 
for a single charge of powder !’’ 

A tall, gaunt Vermonter, whose uniform was 
a woolen bedcover draped to his knees, laughed 
loudly from the doorway of his log hut as he 
flung these taunts at the stripling soldier. 

A little way down the snowy street of these 
rude cabins a group of ragged comrades was 
crowding at the heels of a man who hugged a 
leather apron to his chest with both arms. 
Jabez Rockwell was in hot haste to join the 
chase; nevertheless he halted to ery back at his 
critic: 

“*It’s a lie! I put my fife in my pocket at 
Saratoga, and I fought with a musket as long 
and ugly as yourself. And a redeoat shot me 
through the arm. If the camp butcher has 
powder-horns to give away, I deserve one more 
than those raw militia recruits, so wait until 
you are a veteran of the Connecticut line before 
you laugh at us old soldiers.’’ 

The youngster stooped to tighten the clumsy 
wrappings of rags which served him for shoes, 
and hurried on after the little, shouting mob 
which had followed the butcher down to the 
steep hillside of Valley Forge, where he stood 
at bay with his back to the cliff. 

**There are thirty of you desperate villains,’’ 
puffed the fat fugitive, ‘‘and I have only ten 
horns, which have been saved from the choicest 
of all the cattle I’ve killed these two months 
gone. I would I had my maul and skinning- 
knife here to defend myself. Take me to 
headquarters, if there is no other way to end 
this riot. I want no pay for the horns. They 
are my gift to the troops, but, Heaven help 
me! who is to decide how to divide them 











* amongst so many ?’’ 


‘*Stand him on his bald head, and loose the 
horns from the apron. As they fall, he who 
tinds keeps!’’ roared one of the boisterous 


party. 

**Toss them all in the air and let us fight for 
them,’’ was another suggestion. 

The hapless butcher glared round him with 
growing dismay. At this rate half the Ameri- 
can army would soon be clamoring round him, 
drawn by the chance to add to their poor 
equipment. 

By this time Jabez Rockwell had wriggled 
under the arms of the shouting soldiers, twisting 
like an uncommonly active eel, until he was 
close to the red-faced butcher. With ready 
wit the youngster piped up a plan for breaking 
the deadlock : 

‘*There are thirty of us, you say, that put 
you to rout, Master Ritter. Let us divide the 
ten horns by lot. Then you can return to your 
cow-pens with a whole skin and a clean con- 
science. ’’ 

‘*There is more sense in that little carcass of 
yours than in all those big, hulking troopers, 
that could spit you on a bayonet like a sparrow !’’ 
rumbled Master Ritter. ‘‘How shall the lots 
be drawn ?”” 

“Away with your lottery!’’ cried a burly 
rifleman, whose long hunting-shirt whipped in 
the bitter wind. ‘‘The road up the valley is 
well beaten down. The old forge is half a mile 
away. Do you mark a line, old beef-killing 
Jack, and we will run for our lives. The first 
ten to touch the stone wall of the smithy will 
take the ten prizes.’’ 

Some yelled approval, others fiercely opposed, 
and the wrangling was louder than before. 
Master Ritter, who had plucked up heart, began 
to steal warily from the hillside, hoping to 
escape in the confusion. A dozen hands clutched 
his collar and leather apron, and jerked him 
headlong back into the argument. 

Young Jabez scrambled to the fop of the 
nearest boulder, and ruffled with importance 
like a turkey-cock as he waved his arms to 
command attention. 

**The guard will be turned out and we shall 
end this fray by cooling our heels in the prison 
huts on the hill,’ he declaimed. ‘‘If we run 


a foot-race, who is to say which of us first | 











over those that are bound up in bits of cloth 
and clumsy patches of hide. Draw lots, I say, 
before the picket is down upon us!’’ 

The good-natured crowd cheered the boy 
orator, and hauled him from his perch with 
such hearty thumps that he feared they would 
break him in two. 

Suddenly the noise was hushed as if the 
wranglers had been stricken dumb. Fur-capped 
heads turned to face down the winding valley, 
and without need of an order, the company 
spread itself along the roadside in a rude, 
uneven line. Every man stood at attention, 
his head up, his shoulders thrown back, hands 
at his sides. Thus they stood while they 
watched a little group of horsemen trot toward 
them. 

In front rode a commanding figure in buff 
and blue. The tall, lithe frame sat the saddle 
with the graceful ease of the hard - riding 
Virginia fox-hunter. The stern, smooth-shaven 
face, reddened and roughened by exposure to 
all weathers, lighted with an amiable curiosity 
at sight of this motley and expectant party, the 
central figure of which was the butcher, Master 


Ritter, who had dropped to his knees, as if | 


reaches the forge? Again,—and I say I never | praying for his life. 


served with such thick-witted troops when I 


General Washington turned to a sprightly- 


fought under General Arnold at Saratoga,—| looking, red-haired youth who rode at his side, 
those with shoes to their feet have the advantage | as if calling his attention to this singular | the best of a bad matter, and his frank young 





| tableau. 
| his shoulders after the French manner, and said, 
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DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 
GENERAL WASHINGTON BOWED IN HIS SADDLE. 


The Marquis de Lafayette shrugged 


laughingly : 

“Tt ees vat you t’ink? Vill they make ready 
to kill ’im? Vat they do?’’ 

Just behind them pounded General Miihlen- 
berg, the clergyman who had doffed his gown 
for the uniform of a brigadier, stalwart, 
swarthy, laughter in his piercing eyes as he 
commented : 

**To the rescue! The victim is a worthy 
member of my old Pennsylvania flock. This 
doth savor of a soldier’s court martial for honest 
Jacob Ritter.’’ 

The cavaleade halted, and the soldiers saluted, 
tongue - tied and embarrassed, scuffling, and 
prodding one another’s ribs in an attempt to 
urge a spokesman forward, while General 
Washington gazed down at them as if demanding 
an explanation. 

The butcher was about to make a stammering 
attempt when the string of his apron parted, 
and the ten cow-horns were scattered in the 
snow. He dived in pursuit of them, and his 
speech was never made. 

Because Jabez Rockwell was too light and 
slender to make much resistance, he was first to 
be pushed into the foreground, and found him- 
self nearest the commander-in-chief. He made 
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a face flushed hotly as he doffed 
e] Ils Po ne say his battered cap and bowed low. 


‘May it please the general, 
X ba 3 we were in a good-natured dis- 


pute touching the matter of those 





he, ten cow-horns which the butcher 


brought amongst us to his peril. 
There are more muskets than 
pouches in our street, and we are 
debating a fair way to divide them. It is—it 
is exceeding bold, sir, but dare we ask you to 
suggest a way out of the trouble which preys 
sorely on the butcher’s mind and body ?’’ 

A fleeting frown troubled the noble face of 
the chief, and his mouth twitched, not with 
anger but in pain, for the incident brought 
home to him anew that his soldiers, these brave, 
cheerful, half-clothed, freezing followers were 
without even the simplest tools of warfare. 

The cloud cleared and he smiled, such a 
proud, affectionate smile as a father shows to 
sons of his who have deemed no sacrifice too 
great for duty’s sake. His eyes softened as he 
looked down at the straight stripling at his 
bridle-rein, and replied : 

**You have asked my advice as a third party, 
and it is meet that I share in the distribution. 
Follow me to the nearest hut.’’ 

His officers wheeled and rode after him, 
while the bewildered soldiers trailed behind, 
two and two, down the narrow road, greatly 
wondering whether reward or punishment was 
to be their lot. 

As for Jabez Rockwell, he strode proudly 
in the van as guide to the log cabin, and felt 
his heart flutter as he jumped to the head of 
the charger, while the general dismounted with 
the agility of a boy. 

Turning to the soldiers, who hung abashed 
in the road, Washington called: 

**Come in, as many of you as can find room!’’ 

The company filled the hut, and made room 
for those behind by climbing into the tiers of 
bunks filled with boughs to soften the rough- 
hewn planks. 

In one corner a wood-fire smoldered in a 
rough stone fireplace, whose smoke made even 
the general cough and sneeze. He stood behind 
a bench of barked logs, and took from his 
pocket a folded document. Then he picked 
up from the hearth a bit of charcoal, and 
announced : 

**T will write down a number between fifteen 
hundred and two thousand, and the ten that 
guess nearest this number shall be declared the 
winners of the ten horns.’’ 

He carefully tore the document into strips, 
and then into small squares, which were passed 
along the delighted audience. There was a 
busy whispering and scratching of heads. Over 
in one corner, jammed against the wall until 
he gasped for breath, Jabez Rockwell said to 
himself: 

‘*I must guess shrewdly. Methinks he will 
choose a number half-way between fifteen 
hundred and two thousand. I will write down 
seventeen hundred and fifty. But, stay! Sev- 
enteen seventy-six may come first into his mind, 
the glorious year when the independence of 
the colonies was declared. But he will surely 
take it that we, too, are thinking of that 
number, wherefore I will pass it by.’’ 

As if reading his thoughts, a comrade curled 
up in a bunk at Rockwell’s elbow muttered, 
**Seventeen seventy-six, I haven’t a doubt of 
it!°? 

Alas for the cunning surmise of Jabez, the 
chief did write down the Independence year, 
**1776,’’ and when this verdict was read aloud, 
the boy felt deep disappointment. This was 
turned to joy, however, when his guess of 
**1750’’ was found to be among the ten nearest 
the fateful choice, and one of the powder-horns 
fell to him. 

The soldiers pressed back to make way for 
General Washington as he went out of the hut, 
stooping low that his head might escape the 
roof-beams. Before the party mounted, the 
boyish Lafayette swung his hat round his head 
and shouted: 

**A huzza for ze wise general !’’ 

The soldiers cheered lustily, and General 
Miihlenberg followed with: 

‘*Now a cheer for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and for the soldier who wrote down 
‘Seventeen seventy-six.’ ’’ 

General Washington bowed in his saddle, 
and the shouting followed his clattering train 
up the valley on his daily tour of inspection. 
He left behind him a new-fledged hero in the 
person of Jabez Rockwell, whose bold tactics 
had won him a powder-horn and given his 
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comrades the rarest hour of the dreary winter 
at Valley Forge. 

In his leisure time he scraped and polished 
the horn, fitted it with a wooden stopper and 
cord, and with greatest care and labor scratched 
upon its gleaming surface these words: 

Jabez Rockwell, Ridgeway, Conn—His Horn. 

Made in Camp at Valley Forge. 

Thin and pale, but with unbroken spirit, this 
sixteen-year-old veteran drilled and marched 
and braved picket duty in zero weather, often 
without a scrap of meat to brace his ration for 
a week on end; but he survived with no worse 
damage than sundry frost-bites. In early spring 
he was assigned to duty as a sentinel of the 
company which guarded the; path that led up 
the hill to the headquarters of the commander- 
in-chief. Here he learned much to make the 
condition of his comrades seem more hopeless 
and forlorn than ever. 

Hard-riding scouting parties came into camp 
with reports of forays as far as the suburbs of 
Philadelphia, twenty miles away. Spies, dis- 
guised as farmers, returned with stories of visits 
into the heart of the capital city held by the 
enemy. This gossip and information, which 
the young sentinel picked up bit by bit, he 
pieced together to make a picture of an invin- 
cible, veteran British army, waiting to fall upon 
the huddled mob of ‘‘rebels’’ at Valley Forge, 
and sweep them away like chaff. He heard it 
over and over again, that the Hessians, with 
their tall and gleaming brass -hats and fierce 
mustaches, ‘‘were dreadful to look upon,’’ that 
the British Grenadiers, who tramped the Phil- 
adelphia streets in legions, ‘‘were like moving 
ranks of stone wall.’’ 

Then Jabez would look out across the valley, 
and perhaps see an American regiment at drill, 
without uniforms, ranks- half - filled, looking 
like an array of scarecrows. His heart would 
sink, despite his memories of Saratoga; and in 
such dark hours he could not believe it possible 
even for General Washington to win a battle in 
the coming summer campaign. 

It was on a bright day of June that Capt. 
Allan McLane, the leader of scouts, galloped 
past the huts of the sentinels, and shouted as 
he rode: 

‘‘The British have marched out of Philadel- 
phia! I have just cut my way through their 
skirmishers over in New Jersey !’’ 

A little later orderlies were buzzing out of the 
old stone house at headquarters like bees from 
a hive, with orders for the troops to be ready 
tomareh. As Jabez Rockwell hurried to rejoin 
his regiment, men were shouting the glad news 
along the green valley, with songs and cheers 
and laughter. They fell in as a fighting army, 
and left behind them the tragic story of their 
winter at Valley Forge, as the trailing columns 
swept beyond the Schuylkill into the wide and 
smiling farm lands of Pennsylvania. 

Summer heat now blistered the dusty faces 
that had been for so long blue and pinched with 
hunger and cold. A week of glad marching 
and full rations carried Washington’s awakened 
army into New Jersey, by which time the 
troops knew their chief was leading them to 
block the. British retreat from Philadelphia. 

Jabez Rockwell, marching with the Con- 
necticut Brigade, had forgotten his fears of the 
brass - capped Hessians and the stone - wall 
Grenadiers. One night they camped near Mon- 
mouth village, and scouts brought in the tidings 
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that the British were within sight. In the 
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long summer twilight Jabez climbed a little 
knoll hard by, and caught a glimpse of the 
white tents of the Queen’s Rangers, hardly 
beyond musket-shot. Before daybreak a rattle 
of firing woke him, and he scrambled out, to 
find that the pickets were already exchanging 
shots. 

He picked up his old musket, and chewing a 
hunk of dry bread for breakfast, joined his 
company drawn up in a pasture. Knapsacks 
were piled near Freehold meeting-house, and 
the troops marched ahead, not knowing where 
they were sent. 

Across the wooded fields Jabez saw the lines 
of red splotches which gleamed in the early 
sunlight, and he knew these were British 
troops. The rattling musket-fire became a 
grinding roar, and the deeper note of artillery 
boomed into the tumult. A battle had begun, 
yet the Connecticut Brigade was 
stewing in the heat hour after 
hour, impatient, troubled, won- 
dering why they had no part to 
play. As the forenoon dragged 
along the men became sullen and 
weary. 

When at last an order came 
it was not to advance, but to 
retreat. Falling back, they found 
themselves near their camping- 
place. Valley Forge had not 
quenched the .faith of Jabez 
Rockwell in General Washing- 
ton’s power to conquer any odds, 
but now he felt such dismay as 
brought hot tears to hiseyes. On 
both sides of his regiment Ameri- 
can troops were streaming to the 
rear, their columns broken and 
straggling. It seemed as if the 
whole army was fleeing from 
the veterans of Clinton and Corn- 
wallis. 

Jabez flung himself into a corn-_ 
field, and hid his face in his 
arms. Round him his comrades 
were muttering their anger and 
despair. He fumbled for his can- 
teen, and his fingers closed round 
his powder-horn. ‘‘General 
Washington did not give you to me to run away 
with,’? he whispered; and then his parched 
lips moved in a little prayer: 

‘‘Dear Lord, help us to beat the British this 
day, and give me a chance to empty my 
powder-horn. before night. Thou hast been 
with General Washington and me ever since 
last year. Please don’t desert us now.’’ 

Nor was he surprised when, as if in direct 
answer to his petition, he rose to see the chief 
riding through the troop lines, but such a chief 
as he had never known before. The kindly 
face was aflame with anger, and streaked with 
dust and sweat. The powerful horse he rode 
was lathered, and its heaving flanks were 
searred from hard-driven spurs. 

As the commander passed the regiment, his 
staff in a whirlwind at his heels, Jabez heard 
him shout in a great voice vibrant with rage 
and grief: 

**T cannot believe the army is retreating. I 
ordered a general advance. Who dared to give 
such an order? Advance those lines —’’ 

“Tt was General Lee’s order to retreat,’’ 
Jabez heard an officer stammer in reply. 

Washington vanished in a moment, with a 
storm of cheers in his wake. Jabez was content 
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well. She had mastered 
case 3 even the difficult clicks. 
; Every native working in 
the camp felt kindly toward 








stocky colonial pony before the low 
corrugated-iron building that glared 
in the African sun. ‘‘Father, may I go for a 
long ride to-day ?”’ she called, without dismount- 
ing. And from the almost impatient ‘‘Yes!’’ 
that came out to her she knew that the man 
inside was absorbed in his work, and had prob- 
ably not fully comprehended her question. She 
was too fair to take advantage of the fact, so 
she satisfied her conscience by explaining: 

‘*A real long ride, father, you understand ?’’ 

**Yes, yes!’’ came back in the same far-away 
voice; and feeling that she had done her duty, 
she cantered off. 

Had Jane ridden as far three months before 
as she did that day she would have feared a 
severe scolding from her father; for he had said 
that until she could speak the native language 
she must keep the camp in sight. She had been 
longing to ride to the two great mountains that 
seemed so near in the deceiving clearness of the 
African atmosphere; and she had wished to 
ride down the deep gulch into which she had 
peered from the western edge of the veld. 
Besides these attractions, there were some native 
kraals hidden behind the eastern kopjes; and 
these, too, she had been eager to visit. But as 


every man in the camp had been too busy to 
accompany her, her investigations had to be 
postponed until she knew the language and the 
country well enough to go about alone. 

Now, after three months, she spoke Zulu fairly 





her, and guaranteed her 
safety among his people. 
So to-day, with her father’s per- 
mission to ride as far as she wished, 
she felt very content. 

After she had cleared the enclo- 
sure known as the camp, she halted 
for a moment to decide upon her 
destination. She looked toward the 
mountains, and toward the deep, mysterious 
kloof that had so long tempted her. But she 
found herself more inclined for something 
human,—she wanted to see the people behind 
the kopjes,—so she headed her horse eastward, 
and had soon rounded the bare, low hills. 

From there she could no longer see the camp, 
but neither could she see the kraals. A native 
had told her before she started that some black 
people lived lahpa, waving toward the hills; 
but now she discovered that lahpa was very 
indefinite as to distance. 

Jane did not mind, however. Witfoot settled 
into a lazy, ambling gait over the straggling 
road, where the few landmarks never seemed 
any nearer, till Jane had forgotten all about the 
objects of her search, and fell to musing in a 
childish fashion about her strange life. For 
two years before, on her mother’s death, her 
father had dressed his little girl in boy’s clothes, 
and said she should henceforth accompany him 
on his travels. 

Her waking hours had passed mostly on 





to wait for orders now. He believed the Battle 
of Monmouth as good as won. 

His recollection of the next few hours was 
jumbled and hazy. He knew that the regiment 
went forward, and then the white smoke of 
musket-fire closed down before him. Now and 
then the summer breeze made rifts in this stifling 
cloud, and he saw it streaked with spouting fire. 
He aimed his old musket at that other foggy 
line beyond the rail fence, whose top was lined 
with men in coats of red and green and black. 

Suddenly his officers began running to and 
fro, and a shout ran down the thin line: 

‘Stand steady, Connecticut! Save your fire! 
Aim low! Here comes a charge!’’ 

A tidal wave of red and brass broke through 
the gaps in the rail fence, and the sunlight 
rippled along a wavering line of British bayo- 
nets. They crept nearer, nearer, until. Jabez 
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was given strength to his need by the spirit of 
a great purpose. 

Alone he stood and reeled, while he beckoned, 
passionately, imploringly, his arm outstretched 
toward his broken regiment. The lull in the 
firing made a moment of strange quiet, broken 
only by groans and the hard, gasping curses of 
men locked in the death-grip. Therefore the 
shrill young voice carried far, as he shouted: 

**Come back, Connecticut! I’m waiting for 
you!?? 

His captain heard the boy, and waved his 
sword with hoarse cries to his men. They 
caught sight of the lonely little figure in the 
background, and his cry went to their hearts, 
and a great wave of rage and shame swept the 
line like a prairie fire. Like a landslide the 
men of Connecticut swept forward to recapture 
the ground they had yielded. Back fell the 

British before a countercharge 
they could not withstand, back 
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WASHINGTON’'S HEADQUARTERS AT VALLEY FORGE. 


could see the grim ferocity, the bared teeth, the 
staring eyes of the dreaded Grenadiers. 

At the command to fire he pulled trigger, and 
the kick of his musket made him grunt with 
pain. Pulling the stopper from his powder- 
horn with his teeth, Jabez poured in a charge, 
and was ramming the bullet home when he felt 
his right leg double under him and burn as if 
red-hot iron had seared it. 

Then the charging tide of Grenadiers swept 
over him. He felt their hobnailed heels bite 
into his back; then his head felt queer, and he 
closed his eyes. When he found himself trying 
to rise, he saw, as through a mist, his regiment 
falling back, driven from their ground by the 
first shock of the charge. He groaned in agony 
of spirit. What would General Washington say ? 

Jabez was now behind the headlong British 
column, which heeded him not. He was ina 
little part of the field cleared of fighting, for the 
moment, except for the wounded, who dotted 
the trampled grass. The smoke had drifted 
away, for the swaying lines in front of him 
were locked in the frightful embrace of cold 
steel. 

The boy staggered to his feet, with his musket 
as a crutch, and his wound was forgotten. He 
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horseback, or on camelback, or even 
sometimes on the shoulders of big, 
strapping natives—over the sun-parched 
desert, up the high mountains, through 
the thick jungle and across the bare 












HE FLEW LIKE MAD OVER THE 
GLARING ROAD 


plains, till now, in northern Zululand, her father, 
a famous scientist, had found material enough | 
to keep him and his assistants busy for several | 
months. What a far-stretching panorama it all | 
made for a twelve-year-old mind to span! 
Suddenly her wandering thoughts were inter- | 
rupted by a succession of sharp cries, which, 
after a minute, sank to a sob. She scanned | 
the veld, but could see neither man nor beast. 
She decided the sound must come from behind | 
a clump of bushes, some distance to the left of | 
the road, for sounds carried far in that still | 
country. Leaving the road, she headed her | 


beyond the rail fence. Nor was 
there refuge even there, for, 
shattered and spent, they were 
smashed to fragments in a flank 
attack driven home in the nick 
of time by the American re- 
serves. 

From a low hill to the right of 
this action General Washington 
had paused to view the charge 
just when his line gave way. He 
sent an officer in hot haste for 
reserves, and waited for them 
where he was. 

Thus it happened that his eye 
swept the littered field from 
which Jabez Rockwell rose, as 
one from the dead, to rally his 
comrades, alone, undaunted, pa- 
thetic beyond words. A little 
later two privates were carrying 
to the rear the wounded lad, who 
had been picked up alive and 
conscious. They halted to salute 
their commander-in-chief, and 
laid their burden down as the 
general drew rein and said: 

‘*Take this man to my quar- 
ters, and see to it that he has 
every possible attention. I saw him save a 
regiment and retake a position.’’ 

The limp figure on the litter of boughs raised 
itself on an elbow, and said very feebly: 

“*T didn’t want to see that powder-horn dis- 
graced, sir.’’ 

With a smile of recognition General Wash- 
ington responded : 

‘*The powder-horn? I remember. You are 
the lad who led the powder-horn rebellion at 
Valley Forge. And I wrote down ‘Seventeen 
seventy-six.’ You have used it well, my boy. 
I will not forget.’’ 

When Jabez Rockwell was able to rejoin his 
company he scratched upon the powder-horn 
this addition to the legend he had carved at 
Valley Forge: 

First Used at Monmouth, 
June 28, 1778. 

A hundred years later the grandson of Jabez 
Rockwell hung the powder-horn in the old 
stone house at Valley Forge which had been 
General Washington’s headquarters. And if 
you should chance to see it there you will find 
that the young soldier added one more line to 
the rough inscription: 

_ Last Used at Yorktown, 1781. 
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horse toward the brushwood, and grasped the 
rifle her father had taught her to use. She 
thought the ery might be that of a wild bird, 
and her heart beat high at the prospect of game. 

On she went, nearer that painful cry, till she 
was.sure it came from a child. She could 
detect also the voices of several persons speaking 
at once. Evidently behind the bushes was the 
lahpa (the beyond), where lay the kraals. 
Those four hemispherical grass huts formed the 
native village she was looking for. 

** Saccabuona!’’ called Jane, even before 
she was seen. ‘*‘Saccabuona, and what’s the 
matter with the umfahn ?”’ 

An astonished group, consisting of a big, 
chocolate-colored, glossy-skinned man and 
two equally fine-looking women, looked up 
from the little wailing child over whom they 
were bending; and then Jane, used though 
she was to unlikely sights for young eyes, 
saw something which made her blood run 
cold and her stout little heart turn faint. 

The umfahn’s body, from the right shoul- 

der to the knee, had been horribly burned. It lay 
there quivering with pain; and although too 
weak now to struggle, its grandmother held it 
firm while the giant father, with an old rusty 
knife, cut off the burned flesh. 

Jane was too horrified for a moment to speak. 
She could only listen dully to their explanations 
how the child, curious as to the contents of the 
pot hanging over the fire, had gone close and 
tipped the boiling fat down his little body. 

‘*But the knife?’’? gasped Jane. ‘‘Why are 
you using a knife?’’ 

She hardly understood their replies, but sud- 
denly she remembered hearing her father say 
that to a Zulu a knife-blade was the cure for 
every ill; that if their right hand offended 
them, they cut it off. 


‘*But you must stop it!’’ cried Jane. ‘‘You 









































The very pain alone will kill the 


must stop it. 
ehild!’’ 

Her vehemence seemed to convince the women, 
who gazed respectfully from the little white girl 
speaking with such authority, to the big black 
man. But he only said: 

‘‘If I cut away the burnt part, new skin 
will grow—it is the right thing to do,’’ and 
bent again cold-bloodedly to his work. 

Now Jane was only a little girl of twelve, 
but she had learned from her father and his 
quiet companions that quick action is better 
than slow speech. Sitting stiff on her saddle, 
her young face white with rage at the man’s 
stupidity, she covered him with her rifle and 
said firmly : 

“*Tf you touch that child again I’ll shoot 
you 1? 

Jane knew that the one thing a native stands 
in terror of isa gun. The white man’s physical 
strength he can well afford to laugh at, but the 
little deadly bullet, issuing from the ‘‘iron stick’’ 
which a native is forbidden to carry, is a thing 
of which he stands in great awe. 

The Zulu stood back, while his little child 
seemed to turn its pain-weary eyes toward this 
new-found friend. 

Jane, never taking her aim from the man, 
asked of the women: 

**Have you no cloth to lay over it, nor any 
mooti ?”’ 


They shook their heads and looked blank. 


The only thing they had for bandages was a 
blanket; and as for medicine, or mooti, as they 
called it, that was a thing only to be taken 
internally, when the mooti-man paid his visit 
and boiled down his mixture of lizards and 
bugs and herbs. For outside ailments they 
knew no other medicine than the knife and 
time, which would eventually heal even bad 
burns. The two women stared stupidly, and 
the father, not liking the proximity of a rifle, 
went into the hut. 

‘“*But something must be done!’’ insisted 
Jane, in great distress. She remembered a poor 
child she had seen in Egypt, all crooked because 
a similar burn had not been properly dressed. 
Several plans flashed through her bright little 
head. She might ride back to the camp for 
medicine, but who could trust those ignorant 
savages once her rifle was removed? Or she 
might beg them to bring the little sufferer to her 
father. But at least three hours must elapse 
ere the mother could trudge over the twelve 
intervening miles with the child slung in painful 
position over her back. Her third idea seemed 
best, and she told them of it. 

**Put the umfahn in my arms and let me 
hurry on with him to my father; he has plenty 
of mooti and bandages. You can follow, and 
carry him back when he is well.’’ 

The mother looked ready to agree, but the 
grandmother would not consent until she had 
consulted her son. She mistrusted white men 
and their ways, she said. Placing the little 
one in its mother’s lap, she trotted into the hut. 

Jane urged Witfoot a little nearer, and whis- 
pered persuasively : 

‘*That will be the best way. My father is 
very clever and very kind. He has cured many 
of your people—your people are his brothers, 
and he loves them all —’’ But just here she 
was interrupted by the old woman crying from 
the door: 

‘*My son will have no togati of the white 
man!’’ 

‘*But it is not togati [witchcraft] !’’ protested 
Jane, desperately, and the mother helped her 
by explaining: 

“*The father of the inkosazahn is a mooti- 
man amongst his own people, and is known for 
his kindness, tell my husband.’’ And the old 
woman turned back into the hut. 

Jane leaned eagerly toward the mother. 
‘*Hold up the little one,’’ she pleaded. ‘‘ Let 
me see whether he will live or die.’’ And her 
voice was so intense that the frightened woman 
immediately obeyed. 

Poor little Jane, for all her bravery and self- 
reliance, could not bear sights like this. But 
she made herself look at it long and wisely. 

‘*Your child is dying now,’’ she pronounced, 
impressively. ‘‘Dying for lack of mooti. Let 
me hold him and you run quick for cold water 
from the brook.’’ 

The mother gulped a sob; then mutely laying 
the moaning little one in Jane’s outstretched 
arms, she seized a gourd and ran toward the 
spring back of the kraals. 

Inside, the father and grandmother were 
loudly arguing the question, and from what Jane 
could understand they would never yield to 
reason. Every minute was precious; the horrid 
wound cried for immediate attention. So the 
little white girl, welling over with pity for the 
wee black boy, settled him as comfortably as 
possible in her arms, gathered up the reins and 
galloped back to camp. 

She felt like a thief, but it was the only way 
she could see; and had not her father always 
said that action was better than argument? 

It seemed to the young kidnapper that fully 
five minutes elapsed before a shout went up 
from the kraals to prove that the parents had 
discovered her deed. But their voices were 
a drowned by Witfoot’s steadily pounding 

He journeyed home at a different pace from 
the easy gait at which he had carried his 
dreaming little mistress out from camp. He 











flew like mad over the glaring road, mindful of 
every rift and pit; and if any of the childish 
black people had happened just then to see the 
foaming horse with his strange boy-girl rider 
bent so low over the mysterious something in 
her arms, they would surely have called the 
sight a piece of witchcraft. 

The corrugated-iron building was reached at 
last. Jane’s father, still deep in his interesting 
experiments, left work to wash and diess the 
burn, without waiting for explanations. 

By this time Jane was filled with apprehen- 
sion over the possible consequences of her rash 
act. She could see in imagination the little 
camp surrounded by hordes of fierce Zulus 
demanding the stolen child. And the vision, 
while picturesque, was alarming. 

Jane gasped out her story in little bits; but 
her father’s face, as he worked tenderly over 
his patient, remained impassive. She could 
read neither reproof nor approval there. But 
when he had finished, and the little one lay 
calm and at ease on a blanket, he took his little 
daughter on his lap, and patting her cheek, 
said: 

**Come, now, Johnny-boy, let me hold you 
for a few minutes till you stop trembling.’’ 

All Jane’s misgivings vanished with this, for 
**Johnny-boy’’ was his pet name for her—his 
way of praising her when she ‘‘stood things 
like a man,’’ as he expressed it. The strain 
was over now, and her eyes filled with happy 
tears. 

‘*Then you aren’t afraid, dad, that they’ll 
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| swoop down on us in the night and kill us?’ 
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She smiled up at him. 

**Nonsense, child! They won’t wait to gather 
forces—they are on their way here now, all 
three of them, at a first-class Zulu trot. ‘They 
are due here in about an hour, and when they 
see that umfahn sleeping sweetly, they’ll grin 
all over with joy. And that wealth of band- 
ages,’’ looking down proudly at his work, ‘‘will 
fill them with awe and veneration. No, no, 
Johnny-boy, don’t you worry. 


ever.’’ 

Jane’s father proved a good prophet. For 
when, with his fuller knowledge of the language, 
he explained Jane’s hastiness to their satisfac- 
tion, and showed them what had been done for 
their baby, they were delighted. 
Jane in their fine, dignified way. 


We’ll make it | 
all right with them, and they’ll love you for- | 


They thanked | 
Her father | 





offered to keep the boy in camp and give him | 


daily attention till he was quite well; 
invited them to take up their quarters there, 
too. So they saluted the white man as a chief 
of the inner circle, an inkos peccati, and 
they said Jane was a daughter of the sun and 
moon. 

This is the story of Jane’s first long ride in 
Zululand. Afterward, when the Zulus saw 
her riding over the veld they would call in the 
picturesque fashion of their country from one 
hut to another, ‘‘ Meninga zabenza, icona 
indaba!’’ Only four words, but they expressed 
Jane’s character thoroughly—‘‘The white child 
of much action and little speech.’’ 
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mt HAVE been asked so 

many times how a young 
@EXSB man on graduating from 
college or high school can enter 
politics that I have been tempted 
to set down my views on this 
subject, although I feel it some- 
what presumptuous to preach 
wisdom with but five years of 






the platform upon which you 
are to run was set up in type 
in the newspaper offices several 
hours before the convention met, 
and had been submitted to the 
president of the railroad that 
runs through your town for his 
approval or revision. 

Some day, by accident, you 





actual practice to my own credit 
from which to draw a very limited amount of 
knowledge or experience. If, however, I can 
persuade those who are thinking of taking up 
politics as a career to avoid the mistakes and 
blunders I have made, my task will not be in 
vain, and I shall feel that I have at least saved 
some one the mortification and chagrin of little 
failures. 

There are two ways of getting into politics. 
You can break in by sheer force of audacity, 
without definite purpose, or you can enter 
quietly, with a fixed principle in mind which 
you wish to see worked out in public life. The 
first is the old idea, the latter is the new. 

If you enter in the old-fashioned way, you 
will place yourself at the disposal of the chair- 


man of the campaign committee of your party” 


organization in either the county or the city in 
which you live; you will read a great deal of 
‘‘literature’’ prepared by this committee, mostly 
vituperative nonsense about the opposing party ; 
you will learn this by heart, follow the red 
light and the brass band to the nearest ‘‘stump,’’ 
and mixing what you have read, but not thought 
out, with some stories of considerable age and 
questionable humor, will deliver it all to a bored 
and weary audience, confident that you have 
established a reputation for eloquence. 

By this time you will feel like a full-fledged 
politician ; you will become mysterious and tell 
everybody everything you know in confidence; 
secret conferences will be held behind closed 
doors; old clothes and a slouch hat will be 
brought out to catch the labor vote; you will 


slap people on the back, and call them by their | 


first names, thinking all the time that, if a 
candidate, you would lead your ticket. As a 
matter of fact, you would have lost hundreds 
of votes. 





AIN, if you have gone into politics without 
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will notice in a statute a little 
clause concealed in fifty pages of meaningless 
verbiage, which grants an unjust and special 
privilege to certain interests closely connected 
with the dominant party in state politics. 

You will be unable to reconcile this law 
with your ideas of fair play and justice, and 
it will oceur to you that possibly it is a mistake, 
which can easily be remedied by appealing to the 
‘*party leaders.’’ 


Finding Out the Truth. 





O you protest, and in the sweet innocence of 

youth suggest that this law be amended and 
the special privilege abolished. The bland smile 
that greets your remark gets ‘‘on your nerves,’’ 
and you sit down to think it all over; and when 
you have cleared your brain of cobwebs, you 
realize for the first time that machine politics, 
to which you have been an unconscious party, 
has nothing whatever to do with ideas, princi- 
ples or policies, but is purely a game of money 
in its last analysis; that it is a scheme to enrich 
the few at the expense of the many, and all 
accomplished under the folds of the flag in the 
name of the ‘‘grand old party’’ of Abraham 
Lincoln, that freed the slaves, or the great party 
of Thomas Jefferson, that ‘‘preserves the funda- 
mental rights of man.’’ 

When the white light begins to play upon all 
your surroundings in political life, you will 
either become disgusted and go back to raising 
dogs, or you will fight. 

But that is the old way of getting into politics, 
a way not recommended to those who want to 
do real substantial service, and who have, if not 


a definite plan, at least a sincere desire to place | 
what talents they possess or may acquire at the | 


disposal of their fellow men. 

The better way is the new way, in one state 
called the ‘‘new idea in politics,’’ which simply 
means that reforms should be brought about by 
the injection of ideas and principles rather than 


G 
N a definite aim, but purely as a diversion or | by campaigns against individuals for wrong- 


for excitement, you will probably be taken up | 
by the machine if sufficiently dull or colorless. 
The ‘‘boss’’ will tell the people you are one of 
the ‘‘budding flowers of the party’’; you will 
be impressed with the glamour surrounding the 
**big men’’ or leaders of the party ; you will look 
upon them as truly large men in the best sense 
of the word; you will be given the nomination 
for general assemblyman or common councilman, 
and it will seem as if you were carrying the 
destinies of the state on your shoulders, 

Soon, unless you are an incompetent or a 
dishonest man, you will begin to think. It 
will occur to you as strange that in a repre- 
sentative government you should be selected as 
a candidate of your party at a dinner given in 
a neighboring city; still more strange that no 
one disputes your nomination in the conven- 
tion, although your only claim to distinction is 
that you have bred the best bulldog in town; 
even stranger will it seem when you learn that 
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doing. 
It further means that everything should be 


| done in the open and by the people themselves 


rather than by a few bosses who have allied 
themselves with the corporations in nearly all 
the states of the Union. 

To be of service politically, then, according 
to the rules of the ‘‘new idea,’’ the voter must 
first ally himself with one of the organized 
political parties in the country. I do not mean 
to say that this is absolutely necessary, for there 
are many useful men who do not ally themselves 
with any party; but experience has shown, I 
think, that one can be of the greatest service 
and do the most useful work by joining a party 
and exerting himself in the primaries, where all 
government begins, to make his party stand for 
definite principles rather than remain an organi- 
zation devoted solely to the task of dispensing 
patronage. 

The first thing, therefore, to be done is to 











study the political situation in your own town, 


and the first inquiry to make is this: Does 
representative government exist? May ‘‘ideas’’ 


be openly discussed, approved by the people, 
and enacted into ordinances and laws? May 
any man with an idea appeal to the voters of 
his party for nomination and get the delegates 
to the convention without opposition from a 
little group of men known as the ‘‘ring,’’ or 
must he first go to some political boss for his 
indorsement? If the latter course is necessary, 
you know representative government does not 
exist; that is idea number one to work over. 





Your Visit to the Primary. 


FTER making this discovery, you ask the 
cause, and you are sure to find that not two 
per cent. of the party voters go to the primaries ; 


and he | consequently the little ring selects the names for 


delegates to the convention which will nominate 
the party candidates for office. You will find 
there is no contest, and these men are elected. 
They nominate the man they are told to nomi- 
nate, and the president of the trolley corporation 
running through that town furnishes the money 
to elect, let us say, the Republican alderman 
of that particular city, while the same president 
has put up an equal amount of money to elect 
the Democratic alderman in the neighboring 
town. 

You will then ask yourself why, if the people 
know these conditions to exist, they do not go 
to the primaries and send men to the convention 
who will nominate party candidates pledged to 
the people’s interests. In order to answer this 
question to your own satisfaction, you will 
attend a party primary yourself for the first 
time. 

You may have become so incensed that you 
and a few friends file with the city clerk the 
names of another set of delegates in opposition 
to the ring, and when you get to the primary 
you find a door with a slit in it through which 
you deposit your ballot. No record is kept of 
your vote, and behind the door sit the leaders of 
the ring, already making up the returns, which 
show, according to their count, that your dele- 
gates were defeated by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. 

The next day the ring newspaper, which 
prints all the legal notices of the county and 
receives a generous income through the adver- 
tisement of corporations allied with the ring, 
and whose proprietor is promised a commission- 
ership by the governor who is backing the ring, 
notifies its readers that the selfish office-seekers, 
who had contested in the primaries for delegates 
to the convention, had received a stinging rebuke 
at the hands of the voters, and their villainous 
attempt to destroy their party, which had so 
unselfishly devoted itself to the interests of the 
community, had fallen to the ground. 

That is a typical primary election in a state 
that has not as yet passed a sound primary 
law. You think this over, and you have idea 
number two, namely, the new and _ honest 
primary law that places the control of the party 
in the hands of the party voters. 

You have now two ideas—one, that problems 
cannot be solved in a representative form of 
government unless the will of the people is 
honestly represented and expressed; the other, 
that the will of the people cannot be represented 
so long as party nominations are made by the 
ring. 

If this reasoning is sound, it leads to one 
unfortunate condition, the need of beginning 
at the top and working down instead of begin- 
ning at the bottom and working up. 





Where to Begin. 


would be better, I think, for every young 
man to begin his political work in his ward or 
district. As he developed natural capacity and 
fitness for public office, he could rise from the 
position of county committeeman, school com- 
missioner or alderman to posts of greater 
responsibility. 

But to secure an honest primary, which is in 
my judgment the basis of all good government, 
we are obliged to go to the state legislature, a 
condition that makes it necessary to fight for 
the town, city or county representation in that 
body before we can undertake any definite and 
substantial reform in the more humble depart- 
ment of civic work. 

When we separate city and town elections 
from state and national, this will not be neces- 
sary, and I know of no better method of hurry- 
ing that much-to-be-desired condition than that 
which will destroy the power of the boss to 
control the patronage to be distributed by the 
party in power. 

You have the ideas you wish to see developed, 
and with which you propose to appeal to the 
people; you have a definite purpose, and the 
only thing that remains is the method you will 
adopt to get these ideas before the public for 
rejection or indorsement. 

Here is one way: 

Send out notices to about ten men who, you 
believe, will help you in your fight and whom 
you can trust, and do not make the mistake of 
thinking you must always get men who have 
had ‘*experience in politics’? and ‘“‘know the 
ropes,’’ for you will find very often they will 
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want to become secretive and mysterious before 
you have been fighting a month. You call this 
meeting and have a definite plan to propose. 
You will announce yourself as a candidate in 
the party primary for the nomination of assem- 
blyman on a platform calling for a direct primary 
law, and such other propositions as you believe 
are needed in your state, You explain that 
you are perfectly willing to give way to any 
other who your friends believe would make a 
stronger candidate. 

A temporary organization is formed, not to 
take the place of the regular party organization, 
but solely for the purpose of making your work 
within the party more effective. You give your 
statement to the press, and on the next day you 
take the street, and never stop until the last 
ballot is counted at the primary. 

The one thing to bear in mind is that your 
campaign must be one of education. Your task 
is to reach the voters of your party for the 
purpose of explaining the principles upon which 
you are running, and the only way to do that 
is to go to them. 

To my mind, it is the absolute duty of every 
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persist in fighting hard, and at the same time in 
fighting fair, you will, at least, have succeeded 
in arousing a more general interest in the prima- 





CHAPTER FIVE. 


[Al" the sound of Molly’s 
voice old Beave, out 
in the stable, barked 
uproariously. Theodora and 





I hastened forth to usher her 


corner. 
know he’s here. I saw his tracks in the road, 
too,’’ she added, laughing. 

‘*But where did you go last night?’’ I ex- | 
claimed. 

‘*Oh, I just stepped out when I heard Ethan 
coming up-stairs,’’ said Molly. 
not to let them get my valise. I ran along the 








“| KEPT DIPPING THE PEN FOR HIM AS HE WROTE.” 


man, whether he is rich or poor, to take some 
part in politics, and it is the failure on the part 
of the great majority of voters to fulfil this obli- 
gation that makes possible that all too prevalent 
condition where the government is run for the 
benefit of the few, and the interests of the people 
are not properly safeguarded. 

A house-to-house canvass is, of course, the 
most effective way to campaign, but it requires 
a full summer’s work to accomplish much in 
this way. Meetings on street corners every 
night and at the factories at noon are useful, 
and pamphlets illustrating your arguments 
should be sent to the voters, as far as possible, 
at their homes. : 

The ‘‘machine’’ will probably try to break 
up your meetings, and a campaign of misrepre- 
sentation will be started by the organization 
leaders. Your delegates will be threatened with 
business difficulties, and all your supporters 
will be maligned. You will make many mis- 
takes, and the fight will be an up-hill one. 
But one thing you can count on—the machine 
will not declare in the open for any principle 
or idea, nor will it announce the names of 
those whom the delegates will nominate as 
the party candidates in the convention. It 
therefore becomes an open tight for principles 
against the mysterious methods of a political 
machine. 

There are a few things to remember in the 
course of your campaign. First, make it your 
motto never to deceive the people, and change 
your opinion only after careful study of a prob- 
lem and not to catch votes. Second, represent- 
ative government must live and prosper not by 
force of arms, but through the soundness and 
virility of ideas, which guide the national con- 
duct, and these ideas, which must be established 
by a sound and well-balanced public opinion, 
should be held too sacred to be tampered with 
by political tricksters, 

If you bear in mind these few principles and 


road, then climbed up a hill among some bushes, 
and waited there all night for you to come 
along in the morning. I waited there till 
nearly noon. You didn’t come, and I got so 
hungry I went off to a house I saw across the 
pastures to buy something to eat. 

‘*When I came back I saw by Beave’s big 
tracks in the road that you had gone by, so I 
came on after you.’’ 

‘‘Grandmother,’’ said Theodora, remembering 
that our- guest had not been introduced, ‘‘this 
is Miss Mary Totherly, a relative of ours.’’ 

‘*Yes, yes, child, I know,’’ and grandmother 
kissed the visitor. 

Theodora then introduced the old squire and 
afterward Addison, Ellen and the others in 
their turn. 

‘You had better call me Molly,’’ our guest 
said. ‘‘I don’t know myself as ‘Miss Mary 
Totherly.’ ’’ 

That set Addison and Halstead laughing. 
Meanwhile grandmother had made a place at 
the table for her. 

‘*Oh, what a tidy place this is!’’ she cried, 
and looked round the room. ‘‘Aunt Ruth, I 
kept grandpa’s house three years all alone, but 
oh, what a house I kept! I didn’t know how 
at first, and afterward I was always hurrying 
things off. If only I’d had you to tell me, I 
might have done it better.’’ 

Grandmother sat down beside her. ‘‘Was 
your grandpa a great deal of care?’’ she 
asked. 

‘Oh, no, not so very much,’’ said Molly. 
‘*What bothered me most was cooking to suit 
him. I’m a very poor cook, Aunt Ruth! I 
sometimes think poor grandpa was glad to die, 
to get away from my cooking.’’ 

The old squire laughed and rose to go. 
Molly followed him to the door. 

‘*T want to speak with you, sir, this evening, ’’ 
she said. ‘‘I came on purpose to talk with 





you. I’m in no end of trouble. It’s about 








of success at the election you will in the end, 
I hope, find upon the statute-books of your state 
laws representing the ideas for which you fought 


ries, in itself a commendable result, and in case | and which led you into politics. 
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? = grandpa’s property. Ididn’t 
“é2° dare to stay there at home 
any longer. 
eat ‘*You see, grandpa gave 
Cy me his property. He said 
all along that he wanted me 


| indoors. She tossed her valise down in one|to have it. But his three brothers are deter- 
“T hear old Beave,’’ she said, ‘‘so I | mined to get it. There are not many things 


I’m afraid of, but I am afraid of that Ethan 
| Dresser.’? 

‘Did your grandfather make a will in your 
favor?’’ asked the old squire. 

**Well, yes, a kind of a will,’’ said Molly. 


‘*T was bound | ‘‘I’ll show you what he wrote. But they say 
ithat I must have a guardian, for I’m not 


quite seventeen yet. I want you for my 
ian.’’ 

‘But, my dear girl,’’ exclaimed the old 
squire, with a disturbed look, ‘‘I think that 
some one else would do better!’’ 

**T’ve nobody else,’’ said Molly, plaintively. 
‘‘Grandpa told me to come to you.’’ 

The old squire and grandmother exchanged 
looks of consternation. Much as they had 
desired to keep aloof from this property wrangle, 
they seemed about to be drawn into it. 

Theodora and I went out with Molly to see 
old Beave, whom we had heard barking at 
intervals to attract attention. We told her how 
he had hung back when we came to the cart- 
road which led up a hill. 

‘“*That was where I was waiting for you!’’ 
exclaimed Molly. ‘‘Old Beave knew I turned 
off there.’’ 

Theodora also told her that Ethan Dresser 
had attempted to unchain the dog, and that old 
Beave had jumped at him and growled. 

‘“‘That made the sherifi laugh,’’ said I. 
***That dog’ll eat you up, Dresser,’ said the 
sheriff.’’ 

**The sheriff !’’ said Molly. ‘‘What sheriff ?’’ 

‘*The one that was after you. Didn’t you 
know that a sheriff came with Ethan, to get 
you? He had a warrant to arrest you; but he 
said that he did not have any for Dora and 
me.”’ 

‘*No, I’m sure I didn’t know!’’ cried Molly, 
jooking much alarmed. ‘‘I thought it was 
only Ethan, and perhaps Calvin or Dolan with 
him. O dear, what do you suppose they will 
do with me?’’ 

‘‘The old squire knows about it,’ said I. 
**He will stand by you.” 

But Molly continued to look much distressed. 
“If I’d known it was the sheriff I wouldn’t 
have run away,’’ she said. 

That evening we gathered in the sitting-room 
Molly had brought in her valise and set it on 
the center-table. 

‘“‘Now I want to tell you all about it,’’ 
she said, ‘‘and see what you think I ought 
to do. But I don’t want any Ethans looking 
in!’’? and she pulled down one of the window- 
shades which had not yet been drawn. She 
then opened the valise and took out a large 
calfskin pocketbook. ‘‘That was grandpa’s,’’ 
she said. 
backs, and there’s a little over two thousand 
dollars. ’’ 

‘Did he give it to you, child?’’ asked grand- 
mother, solemnly. 

**Yes, Aunt Ruth. You will see that he did. 
And here are eight notes.’? She took up a 
long envelope. ‘‘ They are for money that 
grandpa lent to different people. One, for four 
hundred dollars, is against Ethan Dresser; and 
one for three hundred and fifty is against Calvin 
Dresser. Neither of them has ever paid the 
interest money. Grandpa could never get them 
to pay anything; he did not like it at all. 
Ethan and Calvin never came to see him all 
the time I took care of him.’’ 

The old squire looked at the notes. The six 
others were secured by mortgages on farms in 
Kennebec County, and the sum of them was 
about twenty-eight hundred dollars. 

Molly then took out of the valise another 
folded paper. 

‘*This is the deed of grandpa’s farm where 
he lived,’’ she said. ‘*You can read what he 
wrote on the back of it. He wrote it one day 
last October. There was a great rain-storm, 
and he was feeling very bad. He did not think 
that he should live till morning, and about 
eight o’clock he told me to fetch him his little 
tin trunk that had his papers in it, and the 
inkstand. ‘I ought to have made a will long 
ago,’ he said. ‘But I’ve kept putting it off, 
thinking I’d feel better. I guess I never shall. 
But I'll fix it so you’ll have what I’ve got 
left, for you’ve been a good girl to me, Molly.’ 
Those were his very words.’’ 

**Then he did not send for a lawyer?’’ the 
old squire remarked. 

**No,’? said Molly. ‘‘It was raining hard, 
and he wrote on the back of the deeds himself. 
I lifted him up and put pillows behind him, 
and Jaid an old atlas book in front of him. He 
spread the deed out on that; and I kept dipping 
the pen for him as he wrote. I looked up the 


‘*Tt’s got his money in it, in green- | 











day of the month for him, to date it. Now 
you can read what he wrote.’’ 

The old squire read it, and afterward grand- 
mother and all of us read it. On the back of 
the deed of the homestead Africa Dresser, in a 
not very bad hand, had recorded the date and 
written as follows: 

This is my will, my last will, and my only will. 

My mind is just as clear as it ever was. 

I shall not live much longer, and the weather is 
so bad I can’t get out to a lawyer’s office. So I 
write my will on this deed. I cannot go into all 
the words a lawyer would use, but what I mean 
is that my Granddaughter, Molly Totherly, shall 
have the farm which this deed covers and the 
timber lands, covered by two other deeds which 
I will write on in the same way as this. 

What money I have got left, I give to Molly now 
before I die; and I also give her my eight notes, 
against Hiram Frost, Amos Sweetzer, Charles 
Holt, William Foster, William Goodnow, Henry 
Decoster, Ethan Dresser and Calvin Dresser, and 
it is my will and wish that she shall collect them 
all, for they are rightly due me. 

What I mean is, that Iam determined to give 
and bequeath to Molly Totherly all my property, 
real and personal, and that nobody else is to have 
one dollar of it. I hope this will be plain enough 
to everybody. 

I haven’t got any seal, but Ezra Coffin and wife 
are my witnesses, and this is my signature. 

Africa Dresser. 


Below were the signatures of the two wit- 
nesses, Ezra Coffin, Sarah H. Coffin. 

‘*This is in Africa Dresser’s handwriting, ’’ 
the old squire remarked. ‘‘I recollect it very 
well. I don’t know what the lawyers will say 
of the will,—probably they will try to pick 
flaws in it,—but beyond doubt this is genuine, 
and he was evidently of sound mind.’’ 

Much the same in purport was written on 
the other two deeds, which conveyed extensive 
timber lands. Africa Dresser plainly desired 
to give the lands to Molly Totherly, and to no 
one else. 

**These lots are valuable and growing more 
so,’’ said the old squire, thoughtfully. ‘‘You 
will be a very well-to-do young woman, Molly, 
if you can hold them. But who are these wit- 
nesses named Coffin? Where are they now ?’’ 

**It was a man and his wife who were working 
there at our place for grandpa,’’ replied Molly. 
‘“‘They left us last November and went to 
Bangor. I don’t know where they are.’’ 

‘*They must be found. Did Ethan Dresser 
and his brothers know them, or know that they 
witnessed these papers ?’’ 

**T don’t think they knew anything about it. 
They searched for a will, but could not find it. 
They may have found out something, for they 
were all the time inquiring. Little Calvin 
would come to the house, pretending to visit 
us, and peep into every cupboard and desk, 
and ask me questions by the hour. He is a sly 
little toad! I knew that his father sent him 
there to see what he could find out, but I never 
told him anything. 

‘*Perhaps I didn’t do right,’? Molly went 
on, after a little hesitation. ‘‘But the night 
after grandpa died, before Ethan or any of 
them came, I took these deeds and notes and 
the money, and put them all in this valise, and 
hid it in my room. It seemed to me that they 
were mine. Then when they broke into my 
room, I threw the valise out of the window 
and slid down the bed-cord.’’ 

**Well, it was not exactly legal procedure,’’ 
said the old squire, laughing. ‘‘But you had 
unscrupulous persons to deal with. If those 
men had found these deeds and notes that night 
there is no knowing what would have happened. 
| Your grandfather’s will and last wish would 
| most likely have-been disregarded. So I think 
| you did quite right.’’ 
| **I’m so glad to hear you say that!’’ ex- 
claimed Molly. ‘‘I hardly knew what I had 
done, and they say that a sheriff is after me!’’ 

**No one can harm you for keeping papers 
safe from persons who were behaving as Ethan 
Dresser and his brothers behaved that night,’’ 
said the old squire. ‘‘You need not worry.’’ 

‘*Do you think grandpa’s property is rightly 
mine?’’ Molly asked. 

**I do,’’ replied the old squire. ‘‘It is plain 
to me that your grandfather has willed his 
property to you. He failed to do so in strict 
legal form, and probably the lawyers on the 
other side will try to pick flaws in this paper, 
it being a deed as well as a will. But the 
property is rightfully yours, or will be when 
the estate is administered. But I have no 
doubt there will be trouble about it.’? 

**You’ll be my guardian, won’t you, sir?’’ 
Molly exclaimed, eagerly. 

The old squire heaved a sigh. ‘*Well, Molly, 
if the judge sees fit to appoint me I will do the 
best I can for you.’’ 

Molly jumped to her feet. ‘‘I shall thank 
you for that as long as I live!’’ she exclaimed. 
*‘T suppose you never will need care from 
me, but if you ever do I’ll take as good care of 
you as I did of grandpa.’’ 

**Do you think you could cook for me?’’ said 
the old squire, with a twinkle in his eye. 

**Yes, if Aunt Ruth will tell me how!’’ cried 
Molly ; and they all had a laugh at that. 

We heard old Beave bark again. 

‘*Hark!’’ said Theodora, softly. 

**Some one’s come,’’ said Addison. ‘‘I hear 
wheels,’’ and he went out on the piazza; but 
it was now very dark. 

**Who lives here?’’ a voice called out. 

Addison gave the old squire’s name. 

**T thought so,’ rejoined another. voice, one 
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that, although indistinctly heard, seemed not | 


wholly unfamiliar to my ear. 
“That’s Ethan!’’ Molly exclaimed. And 












with a sweep of her hand she gathered the! and going down over his head to smother, he 
pocketbook and papers into the old valise. 
| TO BE CONTINUED. 


stood perfectly still, while he tried to clear his 
smarting eyes of ashes. 


The mass surrounding him was unbearably | 


hot, especially about his legs from the knee 





|down; but he was thankful to find that only 
the lower strata of the ashes apparently con- 
tained live embers. 








«J UST as the blood-red disk of the sun 
was dipping below the misty level of 
(ENE the great delta plain, sixteen-year-old 
Amos Houston loped away on the cantankerous 
little bronco, Ah Sin, from the temporary 
camp of the harvesters in the center of the vast 
wheat-field on the Fordham farm. 

Two weeks before this Amos had come down 
from his home in Sacramento County to help as 
a ‘‘fire boy’? in the labor of harvesting the 
Fordham wheat. Fire boys work in pairs, and 
it is the duty of each pair of boys to drive a 
water-barrel fixed on a light wagon behind a huge 
combined harvester and thresher, and quench 
any fire that may start in the dry stubble from 
sparks dropped by the engine of the machine. 

It is not hard work at all, and for this reason, 
when there were extra chores to be done, the 
fire boys were usually called upon. Thus, this 
evening, when Gray, the farm foreman, wanted 
some one to ride over to the pumping-station 
on the dikes, seven miles away, to get from the 
engineer there a roll of packing needed for one 
of the two big harvesters at work in the wheat- 
field, he asked Amos to go. The boy, glad of 
an excuse for a canter on the pony, rode cheer- 
fully forth on his errand. 

For some distance the road ran through the 
heart of the ripened grain. Like Jakes of golden 
brown water the uncut wheat stretched away 
for miles on each side. Clear out to the horizon 
line to the north and to the south there was 
wheat, nothing but wheat. To the west the 
sea of dull gold was broken by unsown areas— 
tule lands recently reclaimed from the river 
Sacramento by a system of stout dikes, and 
now ready for the late summer plowing. 

When he had followed the road for nearly 
four miles through the wheat, Amos came 
opposite the first reach of the unplanted ground, 
and at once he noticed that a thin blue haze 
was hanging over several acres of this naked 
land. This haze, he knew, must come from a 
ground fire which, he had heard, had lately 
crept over from an adjoining farm to the newly 
reclaimed lands on the Fordham ranch. 

A ground fire, it should be explained, is a 
plague in the reclaimed delta lands of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. Before 
the deltas of these rivers were made tillable 
by means of dikes that kept the channels of the 
streams from constantly shifting a rank six- 
foot reed known as tule covered all the river- 
bottoms. For centuries the tule had grown, 
fallen and decayed, until a light, feathery soil 
of a peat-like quality had formed to a depth 
that varied from six to thirty feet. 

When the wheat farmer came with his traction- 
engines and great steam-harvesters, it took only 
an unquenched spark from a passing machine 
to set any unsown, sun-baked area of this soil 
to burning with a slow, smoldering, tenacious 
fire. Once thoroughly afire, the soil would burn 
for weeks, months; in some cases two years. 
Right down to hard-pan it would eat, leaving 
behind a fluffy stratum of coral-pink ashes as 
deep as the original soil had been. 

At first the farmers tried to extinguish the 
ground fire by pumping water upon the burning 
land and by ditching; but in spite of all their 
efforts it would generally persist until the given 
area between dikes was burned over. Then 
when it was found that the burning did not 
injure the land, but only delayed the process of 
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I. THE SOCIAL SECRETARY. 
en HE increase of wealth in this 
country and the multiplication of 
the demands of society upon 
walle women have created in certain 





As soon as he could open his watering, sting- 
ing eyes he glanced quickly about him. He 
had risen facing the direction from which he 
had fallen. A slight, glowing patch of red 
twelve feet in front of him showed the slowly 
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—usually in two seasons,—the costly means of | He was surprised to find that he had landed so 
fighting the scourge were abandoned, and the | far out in the ash-bed. 
slow fire was allowed to take its course. Ah Sin, whom he expected to find trapped 
These burning areas and the ash-beds, for a| like himself, was nowhere to be seen. It was 
long time after the fire had passed, were traps | evident that he had struggled out of the fringe 
for the unwary. A person or an animal that | of fire at the edge of the slough, and was now, 
inadvertently plunged even into a cooled ash-| in all probability, scurrying on to camp. 
bed would quickly sink out of sight and smother} To make sure of his footing, he cautiously 
in its feathery depth. felt about with first one foot and then the other, 
Although a stranger to the deltas, Amos knew | until he ascertz 
of this danger that lurked in the 
region of a ground fire; but he 
did not give the present fire a 
second thought as he passed on. 
It was not very near the road. 
In less than three-quarters of 
an hour after starting he had 
reached the pumping - station, 
and having secured the packing, 
immediately set out to return. 
The moon was due to rise in 
about two hours, but the evening 
was now quite dark, as a thin 
haze veiled the stars. 
Trusting Ah Sin to follow the 
faint outline of the road across 
the bare level of the plain, Amos 
cantered along, singing in his 
happy-go-lucky fashion. When 
perhaps three miles had been i 
covered, he suddenly discovered ; 
that he was out of the beaten 
track, but after a quick glance 
about him, he pulled the bronco 
confidently to the right and went 
on with his song. 
He had gone but a short dis- 
tance before an acrid smell of 
smoke pricked his nostrils, and 
remembering the treacherous 
area of creeping ground fire, 
which he had been told would 
be almost invisible even in dark- 
ness, he tried to pull the bronco 
up short. But at this moment 
there was a whir of wings from 
almost under Ah Sin’s feet, and 
the flighty little horse wildly plunged off side- | upon a single ‘‘hard-head’’ boulder, which he 
wise. Then all at once his footing went from judged to be at least three feet in diameter. 
under him, his fore legs pitched abruptly| He saw clearly that his singular reprieve from 
down, and the boy shot far over his head, | immediate death was likely to profit him little. 
and went sprawling into a warm, yielding | Already the heat held in the embedded boulder 
mass. by the surrounding mass of ashes was beginning 
Instantly he knew what had happened,— to penetrate through the thick soles of his 
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LITTLE BRONCO. 


sink of ground fire,—and with a terrible shock | legs smoldering embers seared his flesh in a 
of fear Amos sank down, strangling and strug- | dozen places. To stay in his present position 
gling, into a hot, powdery bed of ashes. With | for long was clearly impossible, yet what could 
mad strokes of his hands in the loose stratum | he do? All about him was a stratum of ashes 
about him he tried to right himself, and he was | much over his depth. The moment that he 
partially succeeding when one of his feet touched | should step in any direction from the boulder 
something solid. Immediately his downward | he would sink, to smother helplessly in the 


with an effort, his head just rising above the | solid footing within his reach. 

surface of the ash-bed into which he had been| Desperate, he raised his voice in long-drawn 

thrown. calls for help, although he knew that it was 
He was blinded and half-strangled, but his | not probable there was a human being nearer 

feet were resting firmly upon a hard, curved| than the pumping-station. He was not sur- 

surface. At once he guessed that the solid | prised that no answer came to his cries. 

object upon which he was standing wasalarge| Aside from the pain he was suffering, a 

sandstone boulder resting on the hard -pan| mingled feeling of loneliness and helplessness 

bottom under the ash strata; and for fear of | possessed him. First tears welled out of his hot 

slipping off the rounded surface of his support | eyes and washed furrows down his ash-coated 
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reclaiming it until the ash-beds had hardened, | eating line of live fire at the edge of the slough. | 








AMOS HOUSTON LOPED-.AWAY ON THE CANTANKEROUS 


knew that the bronco had stumbled into a/ shoes with a cruel sting, while farther up his | 


plunge was arrested, and he drew himself erect | unsupporting mass, for he could find no other | 











| cheeks; then he gave way completely and 
sobbed brokenly. 

The soles of his feet were rapidly being seared 
to a blister; the hot embers farther up in the 


ashes had not cooled. It seemed as if he must 
kick out, must leap and dance. He did find 

some little relief by lifting first one foot and 
then the other from the hot surface of the stone. 

But this did not really help him much. He 
soon saw that it could be only a matter of a 
few minutes before the agony of his position 
would drive him from the boulder. 

The love of life inherent in every fiber of his 
strong young body rebelled at the thought. 
Still, he told himself bitterly, there could be no 
other end; there was no way of bridging even 
the three yards of fluffy ash stratum between 
him and the near edge of the unconsumed earth. 
He flung out his arms in a frenzied gesture of 
| protest. ‘Then, as the tips of the fingers of his 
|right hand fell outstretched on the surface of 
| the ashes, they came in contact with something 
slender, round and metallic. 

Instantly he clutched with his fingers, and 
they closed upon a wire lying 
upon the face of the sink and 
running off in the direction he 
was facing. He immediately 
knew it to be a farm telephone- 
wire that had fallen to the ground 
by reason of the burning of some 
of the poles that bore it. 

With a glad ery he drew the 
wire to him and bore down upon 
it with his hands. It drew taut 
without sinking more than six 
inches below the surface of the 
ashes, and when he saw this 
his hope of escape grew quite 
strong. Remembering that the 
farm line carried two wires, he 
groped about for the second 
wire. In a moment he found it, 
and discovered there was even less 
slack in it than in the first wire. 

He quickly spread the two 
wires about a foot apart, and 
threw his body across them, 
lifting his suffering feet from the 
scorching surface of the boulder, 
Although his feet still dangled 
in a hot mass of ashes and 
embers, the relief was grateful. 

He could not see a standing 
telephone-pole in either direction 
down the line, but he judged that 
it was some little distance to the 
first pole on the plain beyond 
the edge of the crawling fire, 
and that, therefore, the sag of the 
wires would allow his body to 


| 





| drag right through this band of live embers. 


However, he dared not go in the other direction, 
for he had no idea how far away firm earth 
was on that side. 

He nerved himself for the ordeal just a mo- 
ment, then began to slide his body hurriedly 
along the taut wires. As he drew nearer the 
region of the fire the ash mass grew cruelly hot, 
yet he neither paused nor hesitated. Although 
pulling on the wires cut his hands until the 
blood ran, he did not feel it. He came within a 
yard of the edge. Then right through the fringe 
of searing embers he drew himself with two 
strong, quick motions of his arms, and scrambled 
| out upon the edge of the firm ground, safe! 
A sorry figure was Amos as he paused to 
| look back upon the dim expanse of the sink. 
Ile was ash-encrusted from head to foot; his 
body was stinging from a score of frightful 
blisters; his shoes were shriveled and shrunken ; 
his woolen trousers were charred to cinders, 
But he was very glad to be alive. He took 
his bearings from the telephone-line and set 
off toward the road, taking care to keep well 
back from the occasional faint glimmer of red 
that indicated the edge of the burning area. 
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Industrial Unions keep lists of young 
women whom they designate as ‘‘occasional 
secretaries,’’ and who are willing to plan 
some special entertainment or serve during 
some particular social stress. 





places — mostly the large cities—a new 


The rates of payment for such work are 





occupation which, although it will never 
employ large numbers, is most inviting to 
young women of special ability and train- 
ing. For want of a better name, the pio- 
neers in this new field have been called 
social secretaries. 

If the rich Mrs. Blank entertained but 
occasionally, she could, and no doubt would, 
prefer to plan the entertainment herself. 
But during the winter society is in a con- 
stant whirl of activity in the city, and in 
the summer is hardly less active in the 
mountains or at the seaside. Mrs. Blank 








HE present age is distinguished by the absolute equality of the sexes in the matter of education. Not 

only do the public schools provide the same courses of study and afford the same facilities for girls 
and for boys, but in higher education also the tendency is distinctively toward equal opportunities. 
One of the results of this wider outlook for women is the increased desire which they manifest to earn 
their own living. The young women are scanning the industrial field as eagerly as their brothers. 

It is with a view to pointing out some new paths to a livelihood as well as giving some new infor- 
mation in regard to the more familiar ones that The Companion has gathered the articles which are 
to follow. 

It will be noticed that as much space is given to some of the less-known occupations which, from 
their very nature, can give employment to but few girls, as to those which afford work to thousands. 
It should not be argued from this that the opportunities are equal in all the businesses which are 
treated. The newer and less-known occupations are included partly because in themselves they may 
afford just the chance that some exceptional girl needs to develop her individuality, and partly 
because they are extremely suggestive. They serve as examples of the way in which bright women 
are making openings for themselves where none existed before. 


elastic. If the service is for a single day or 
evening, it will be paid for at the rate of 
from one to three dollars an hour. 

Another field of work contiguous to those 
just described is the social secretary in large 
manufacturing concerns and business firms 
which employ women and girls. Here the 
demand is more often for a woman of middle 
age, or at least wide experience in life; for 
the holder of such a place must not only 
plan for the broadening and enriching of 
the lives of the employés by entertainment, 
but must also win the personal confidence 














finds her strength and her ingenuity over- 
taxed, and therefore looks about for a social 
secretary—a very intelligent woman, accustomed 
to the usages of the best society and ingenious 
in planning novelties. 

The work which the young woman will do 
will vary with every individual employer. The | 
preparation and the sending of invitations will 
of course fall to her lot. So, too, will the deci- 
sion as to decorations and the purchase of them 
and the supervision of the florists’ men who place 
them. She must keep an accurate calendar of 


| engagements and obligations, and see that her | as a buffer between her employ er and the social 
| employer is informed in time of each social | public, just asa business man’s private secretary 
function. In some families she has the entire | serves as a fender between his employer and 
charge of the correspondence, opening all her | the business world. 
| employers’ mail, sorting and arranging it, and| There are also modifications of this position of 
| herself answering such letters as need no special social secretary. Many women who have neither 
attention. the means nor the inclination to maintain a 
In addition to these duties she may also meet | permanent assistant in their social duties are yet 
callers, especially those who have favors to ask, | glad to avail themselves of occasional serv _ 
and she must dispose of their business with tact | In many cities, indeed, the Young Women’s 
and good sense. In a general way she serves | | Christian Associations or the Educational pel 





of the girls and be able to advise them 
wisely and with sympathy. No woman could 
ask a better work than this. 

A position of this sort usually carries a salary 
of from fifteen hundred to three thousand dollars 
a year. This also represents very well the 
remuneration of the woman who performs the 
social drudgery for Mrs. Blank. The place 
of the social secretary is necessarily reserved 
for the educated woman. Fitness for it is even 
|more a matter of natural aptitude than of 
training, but the training is indispensable 
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not tell the whole truth. The 
opinion prevailed that the 
four millions appropriated com- 
pleted the building ready for its 
use. Yet about nine million 
dollars were expended on deco- 
rations and furnishings, 
bringing the total cost of the 
building to thirteen millions. 
Although there was legal war- 
rant for the expenditure of 
money beyond the amount ap- 
propriated, neither the legisla- 
ture nor the people expected 
such expenditure. Some of the 
‘‘furnishings’’ are said to be 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE SEPTEMBER STORM. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


hile two Irish members of Parliament 

were urging home rule before audiences 
in America last month, a former lord lieutenant 
of Ireland wrote to the Ulster Unionist Council 
that ‘‘no time should be lost in bringing before 
the country the danger that threatens the union 
of Great Britain and Ireland.’’ It looks as if 
the Irish issue would soon be acute again in 
British polities. 


Bhp most popular novelist among the girls of 
the British Empire, according to a recent 
investigation conducted through libraries and 
bookstores, is Henry Seton Merriman, and the 
most popular poet is Tennyson. ‘‘Alice in 
Wonderland’’ is more read in the British colo- 
nies than in the mother country, and boys’ 
books are as interesting to the girls as books 
written for girls alone. 


pe does not always move with leaden feet. 
The absconding president of a wrecked 
bank was arraigned in court in Chicago within 
a day or two after his captors had taken him 
back to the scene of his crimes. He pleaded 
guilty, was sentenced to imprisonment, and 
was in his prison cell within six hours from 
the time he was arraigned. This is the sort of 
justice that makes one respect the courts. 


t is Spanish gossip that when Princess, after- 

ward Queen, Victoria complained to her uncle, 
King William, that some ladies of the court in 
Madrid objected because she proposed to enter- 
tain English friends who were not of the royal 
family, her uncle advised her to ‘‘be a sensible 
girl,’’ and said, ‘‘Do not make enemies. Re- 
spect people’s stupidities when necessary. In 
time, if you are wise, you will have everything 
your own way.’’ Whether the King ever said 
this or not, it is pretty good advice for every 
one, 


ansas has a new rule, drawn by the state 

board of health, which is an interesting 
contribution to the solution of the pure food 
problem. ‘‘The sale at retail within the State 
of Kansas for human food of any domestic or 
wild fowl or game or fish that has been kept in 
cold storage with entrails, crops and other 
offensive parts undrawn is prohibited. The 
service for food of any such domestic or wild 
fowl or game or fish is also prohibited.’’ With 
each state lies the responsibility of protecting 
its people against impure food produced and 
consumed within the state, and many of the 
states are waking to their responsibility. 
es point is given to the demand of the 

Hungarian nationalists for an increase in 
the Hungarian representation in the consular 
and diplomatic service of the dual empire by a 
late incident which occurred in New York. A 
Hungarian who came to America some years 
ago without having performed his military 
service was summoned to return and serve his 
term of duty. He finally wrote an angry and 
saucy letter, in which he asserted his inde- 
pendence under American law, and attacked 
the Austrian military authorities, the foreign 
minister, and finally the Emperor. The consul- 
general at New York, either through careless- 
ness or inability to read Hungarian, sent this 
letter on to the military authorities with the 
formal and stereotyped indorsement: ‘‘Contents 
of memorial agree with facts, and acceptance is 
recommended. ’’ 


n order to ascertain how often and for what a 

dollar is spent, a California society is sending 
into cireulation a hundred silver dollars, each 
fastened to a parchment tag. The person into 
whose hands one of the dollars falls is requested 
to write in blank spaces on the tag the date, 
place and occasion of the transfer of the coin to 
his possession, and then pass it on in the course 
of ordinary business. ‘Ten coins will be sent 
out by each of several trades and professions, 
bankers, artisans, retailers, and so on. It is 
hoped that the coins will be returned according 
to directions, with all the blanks filled, to the 
projectors of the scheme, and that they may 
draw ‘‘practically scientific’? conclusions about 
the habits of American purchasers. In school 





compositions ‘‘The Autobiography of a Cent’? | 


used to be a favorite subject, and those innocent 
fictions are no doubt the progenitors of these 
real travels of real dollars. 


we the Capitol commission of Pennsy]- 
vania announced that the new Capitol in 
Harrisburg had been erected for less than the 
sum appropriated by the legislature they did 





g 

floors, wainscoting, ceilings, 

and similar things which the 
average man usually regards as part of a build- 
ing, even in Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania will 
have to be taken from the list of states in 
which notable public buildings have been erected 
within the limit of the original appropriation. 
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HEART - CHEER. 


Like the roses sweet, it will grow and grow 
As fast as you give it away. ; 
Antoinette Smith. 
a 


GOVERNMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


hen the governors of the various prov- 
W inces in the Philippines met in annual 

convention in Manila last month they 
expressed fear lest the Cuban fiasco should be 
followed by a postponement of the election of a 
Philippine national assembly. 

Such fear is natural under the circumstances, 
but events will probably show that it was 
groundless. The plan for the government of 
the Filipinos is so different from the plan 
followed in Cuba that the temporary failure of 
one will not necessarily affect the disposition to 
earry out the other. 

The guiding hand of the government in 
Washington will be on all the political activ- 
ities of the Filipinos for many years. ‘‘The 
policy of the administration,’’ according to the 
Secretary of War, ‘‘is the indefinite retention 
of the Philippine Islands for the purpose of 
developing the prosperity and the self-governing 
capacity of the Filipino people.’’ This policy, 
the Secretary explains, rests on the conviction 
that the people are not now capable of self- 
government, and will not be capable for a long 
period of time, certainly not for a generation, 
and probably not for a longer time than that. 

The law for the government of the islands, 
passed in 1902, provided among other things 
for the election of a popular assembly within 
two years of the completion of a census of the 
population. The census was completed on 
March 27, 1905, and the governor announced that 
the election would be held in two years. This 
will bring the time in next March. 

The assembly is to contain not more than one 
hundred members, apportioned among the prov- 
inces according to population ; and, in conjunc- 
tion with the Philippine commission, the 
members of which are appointed by the Presi- 
dent, is to constitute the national legislature. 
This legislature, besides making laws, is to 
elect two delegates to represent the Filipinos in 
Washington. 

As no laws can be passed and no appoint- 
ments made without the consent of both houses 
of the legislature, it is apparent that the com- 
missioners appointed from Washington will con- 
trol the situation, and that it will not be possible 
for men untrained in the arts of government to 
wreck the free institutions which it is hoped to 
establish in the Orient. 
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THE TRUE COURSE OF REFORM. 
Me abuses in public life have of late been 


h 


exposed, and many men have entered 

the battle against them. Immediately 
‘reform’? becomes a catchword. Not all the 
sincere reformers give convincing evidence that 
reform must follow the adoption of the measures 
they advocate, and many who pose as reformers 
are neither competent nor sincere champions of 
good causes. 

The routing of great public evils is usually 
accomplished by many persons working together, 
or by a few persons who labor patiently for 
many years. Single, sudden acts of legislation, 
the election of a ‘‘reform’’ candidate, the defeat 
of one group of corrupt men—none of these is 
sufficient to solve permanently any of the great 
difficulties. 

Conversely, the defeat of a reform candidate 
here and there need not bring despair to honest 
hearts, for the failure of a single campaign does 
not mean defeat of the forces for good. They 
go on, slowly, persistently, and in the end 
mount above the forces of darkness. 

The reform of abuses which the American 
colonies suffered was not achieved by the 
Declaration of Independence, nor yet by the 
successful War of Revolution, but by the slow 
establishment of the nation and by the upright- 
ness in public life which proved that America 
could walk better alone. Slavery was not 
abolished by abolitionists, nor by a stroke of 
Lincoln’s pen; the Emancipation Proclamation 
merely marked the moment when the nation had 
outgrown an evil. 

Great leaders and great deeds stand out 





deservedly in the story of the world’s improve- 
ment, but it is the union of humble followers, 
the aggregate of undistinguished deeds which 
has accomplished reform. Every citizen who 
does his best is a living part of every real 
reform movement, even if he does not realize 
his participation. He helps right acting and 
right thinking to triumph. He is like the 
stoker in the depths of the man-of-war, who 
does not witness the striking of the enemy’s 
colors, but by doing his work well has contrib- 
uted his share to the victory. 
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LAMENT OF A GROWN-UP. 


It almost makes me cry 
Never to sit on backdoor steps 
Nor make a nice mud pie! 


The Congregationalist. 


LIFE -INSURANCE FOR WOMEN. 


here are in our country to-day thousands 
fi of women who have seen better days, and 

who are seeking employment. If they 
could make themselves heard by the fathers 
and mothers of the present and future, they 
would ery with one heart-piercing voice, ‘*’ Teach 
the girls to do some one thing which they can 
do well enough to earn a living by doing it!’’ 
The woman who has never done anything but 
the ‘‘odd jobs’’ of a prosperous household is 
ready for tragic suffering if she finds herself 
cast upon her own resources. 

‘What can you do?’’ asks a friend who would 
like to help such a woman. 

‘*The only thing I am sure I can do is to be 
a minister’s wife, for that is all I ever tried!’’ 
says the disheartened widow. 

There are several occupations or accomplish- 
ments which a girl may be taught to save her 
from joining the melancholy cohort of the un- 
trained. If she has skill with her needle she 
can practise embroidery, for which there is a 
constantly increasing demand, both for dress 
and for table decoration. Shorthand and type- 
writing always find a market, and may be made 
useful and amusing in any household, so that 
the learning of them may not be too irksome. 
The art of picture-framing is a good one for 
girls whose school instruction in ‘‘sloid’’ has 
given them a taste for tools. 

One mother who had enjoyed dressing her 
four little daughters when money was plentiful 
now makes a good living dressing other people’s 
daughters. A family with greenhouses may 
well turn over to one of the girls the task of 
raising the violets or carnations, and if an evil 
day should come, she might turn posies from 
luxuries into bread and butter. 

The problem is so varied that every father 
and mother must settle it for themselves. But 
no parents ought to sleep the sleep of the just 
who have not given their girls the best life- 
insurance known—a bread-winning trade. 
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ORGANIZING TWO CONTINENTS. 


t is hardly too much to say that the several 
| Pan-American conferences are accomplish- 

ing a work analogous to that which was 
performed by the Continental Congress, which 
prepared the way for the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The thirteen 
colonies had as many jealousies as those which 
are now cherished by the Latin - American 
countries, and if they did not go to war with 
one another, that was because Anglo-Saxon 
blood is not so hot as Spanish blood, and 
because they were facing a common and a 
powerful foe. 

The countries of this western hemisphere are 
settling, one by one, the questions upon which 
in time of peace they can agree, and laying 
down rules of action that will diminish the 
liability of international hostility when the 
Spanish blood becomes hot. 

The English colonies learned the art of living 
together in peace and of becoming one people 
by getting acquainted with one another, and 
by assimilating their institutions. It was the 
one important institution which they did not 
assimilate, that of slavery, that led to the Civil 
War. 

Now the Pan-American countries are taking 
the best steps to get acquainted. At the recent 
conference in Rio de Janeiro they resolved to 
reorganize the Bureau of American Republics, 
and greatly to extend its powers. In its new 
form it will automatically bring to its govern- 
ment vepresentatives of all the American repub- 
lies, in their turn. The purpose of the bureau 
is to give to the government and people of each 
country the most recent and thorough informa- 
tion regarding all the rest. 

Other acts of the recent conference were to 
provide for a commission to prepare a code of 
international law to regulate the relations 
between countries of these continents; for a 
study of all questions relating to money and 
exchange, so as to facilitate trade between the 
several countries; for the registration in every 
country of the trade-marks and patents granted 
in any other country ; and for the admission to | 
practice in any country of professional men 
holding diplomas conferred by American uni- 
versities. 

Improved commercial intercourse, additional | 
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communication by water and extended rail- 
ways, arbitration and peace were the aims of 
that momentous assembly. May they all be 
realized ! 
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HEED THE WARNINGS. 


ive days before the great storm struck 
F Pensacola and Mobile in September its 

existence and progress were announced by 
the Weather Bureau in these words: ‘‘A tropi- 
cal disturbance was reported Saturday afternoon 
as developing south of the Grand Cayman, 
probable direction northwest by way of Yucatan 
channel.’’ 

The next day its passage through the channel 
into the Gulf was noted, and its presence in the 
julf was reported the day after. On September 
25th, the fourth day, the forecast said that it 
seemed probable that the storm would be felt 
somewhere between the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi and the west coast of Florida within 
twenty-four or thirty-six hours. It reached 
Pensacola the next day, and on the sixth day 
news of the great damage done in Pensacola 
and Mobile was telegraphed all over the country. 

Residents in the Gulf ports gave little heed to 
the warnings, and many lives and much prop- 
erty were consequently lost. Similar conditions 
prevailed at the time of the inundation of Gal- 
veston. The people were warned of the storm, 
but went about their business as usual. 

It is not possible to beat back the sea when 
it is lashed into fury, but shipping can be 
anchored in a safe harbor, and persons and 
property in exposed positions can be removed 
to places of greater safety. 

The Weather Bureau was not established to 
give employment to various persons who liked 
to amuse themselves by making guesses about 
the approach of storms. It is conducted by 
practical and experienced men trained in the 
science of meteorology. Their predictions are 
based on well-established principles, vindicated 
by a long series of experiments. An erroneous 
forecast is the exception, and is due to the 
appearance of unexpected forces to deflect air- 
currents and change barometric pressure. 
Nearly, if not quite, all great storms are fore- 
told many hours, and sometimes many days, in 
advance. 

It is much safer to heed the warnings of the 
Weather Bureau than to laugh at them. The 
farmer who cuts his hay when pleasant days 
are predicted is more likely to get it cured and 
safely under cover than his neighbor who 
ignores the daily bulletins from Washington. 
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he business of The Hague Conference is at once 
complicated and promoted by the number of 
questions which other conferences and conven- 
tions are submitting toit. Atthe recent conference 
in Berlin of the International Law Association, 
the proceedings of which will be submitted to The 
Hague, it was urged that floating and automatic 
mines be forbidden except in the waters of bellig- 
erents. They would not be allowed in passages 
like the British Channel, which must be used as a 
thoroughfare by all nations. It was also the sense 
of the conference that letters conveyed by regular 
mail steamships should be free from molestation, 
that ships commissioned for warlike ‘purposes 
should not be allowed to hoist a mercantile flag or 
change their character at sea, and that vessels 
eaptured while carrying contrabrand of war should 
be conveyed to port for legal investigation. Shortly 
before this the Fifteenth Universal Peace Con- 
gress, at Milan, passed a resolution that ocean 
trade routes should be neutral. This resolution 
embodied a still earlier one adopted by the Lake 
Mohonk Conference of International Arbitration 
in June. a 
fthere are no more continents to discover, the 
adventurous can still find unconquered moun- 
tains toclimb. The latest monster to bow its head 
beneath the foot of man is Mount McKinley in 
Alaska, more than twenty thousand feet high, and 
believed to be the highest peak in America. The 
successful man was Dr. Fred A. Cook, who was 
surgeon of the Peary Arctic expedition of 1891, 
and of the Belgian expedition of 1897. His estimate 
of the height seems to be near twenty-three 
thousand feet, which is greater than the earlier 
computation of the United States Geological 
Survey. Mount McKinley’s neighbor,—near as 
world distances are counted,—Mount Saint Elias, 
is under twenty thousand feet. It was scaled by 
the Duke of the Abruzzi in 1897. Aconcagua, 
in the Andes, twenty-three thousand feet high, 
has been conquered by FitzGerald and by Sir 
Martin Conway. Everest, in India, the monarch 
of peaks, still holds its head defiant and untrodden. 
n the cycle of time old things become new again. 
The recent joke about the latest thing in 
automobiles, a horse that folds up under the front 
seat, to use in emergencies, has been traced to 
the time of Prince Piickler-Muskau, the father of 
landseape-gardening in Germany. While on a 
visit to England he was bewitched by a vehicle 
.drawn by a paper kite. “The inventor was so 
skilful in guiding it that he could get on very 
fairly with half a wind; but with a fair wind and 
good roads he goes a mile in three-quarters of a 
minute. He proposes to traverse the African 
deserts in this manner, and has contrived a place 
behind in which a pony stands like a footman, and 
in case of acalm can be harnessed to the carriage.” 
About the same time Balzac wrote in his charming 
story, “The Village Pastor,” “Seven or eight of 
| these chauffeurs [literally the word means fire- 
| man] fall on a farmer suspected of having money. 
They light a fire and have supper. Somewhere 
between the fruit and the cheese they call for the 
money. If the farmer will not give it, they fasten 
his feet to the pot-hook till he will. They come 



































masked and frequently. There are always some 
obstinate people. One farmer let them burn his 
feet. Oh, well, he died. The chauffeurs have been 
the terror of the country these five years. And 
get it into your pate that sons of good families 


have been among them.” . 
& & 


LITTLE RED SHOES. 


- hat dear little red shoes!” said Mrs. Gar- 

nett, pausing in front of a window on the 
Corso in Rome. “I’m sure they would just fit 
baby.” 

“Then I think we had better go in and buy 
them,” Mr. Garnett’s eyes twinkled, “for Ellen 
ought to have a pair of shoes. 
week since she had any new ones.” 

“But these are so cunning, Tom! 
pretty they would look running round the deck 
of the steamer! O Tom, isn’t it nice that in two 
weeks we shall be sailing? 
baby hasn’t seen her native land yet, I can hardly 
wait to get home. It’s really sad not to be born 
in one’s native land.” 

“Then you are a subject for commiseration, for 
after a bull like that I’m convinced Ireland must 
be your native land.” 

Mrs. Garnett joined in her husband’s merry 
laugh, and drawing her arm through his, said, 
“Now you must buy those shoes just to make up 
for poking fun at me.” 

It is impossible to say which enjoyed and admired 
the red shoes the more that afternoon, baby Ellen 
or her mother. The nurse took the child fer a 
promenade in front of the hotel, and Mrs. Garnett, 
ostensibly reading on the balcony, watched almost 
every step of the proud little feet, so daintily shod 
in shiny red leather. 

A fortnight later, at Naples, Mr. Garnett ten- 
derly supported his wife as they walked up the 
gangplank ofa great steamer. She leaned heavily 
on his arm, and all the sparkle was gone from her 
girlish face. Listless and wan, she sank into a 
deck chair, and as the boat left its moorings, she 
hid her face in her arms, anxious to shut away 
forever the sight of the Italian shores, where baby 
Ellen, stricken with a fierce, sudden fever, lay in 
the English burying-ground. 

“TI think,” said the ship’s doctor, the third day 
out, when, grave and worn, Mr. Garnett came to 
him for advice, “that if your wife could ery, or 
give way in any manner to her grief, she would 
be better. She must be roused from her apathetic 
condition. It is dangerous.” 

“Yes, she grows weaker hourly,” answered Mr. 
Garnett, sadly. He returned to Mrs. Garnett and 
tried to rouse her interest in some of the events 
of the voyage, but without success. 

That evening, weary and discouraged, Mr. Gar- 
nett strolled among the steerage passengers, 
trying to put away the fearful dread of a double 
sorrow that was fast growing in his heart. A 
beautiful, dark-eyed baby toddling toward him 
with one tiny foot bare and the other in a worn 
shoe and stocking brought a fleeting smile to his 
lips. He stroked the cloud of soft brown locks, 
so different from Ellen’s sunny curls, and the 


mother, pleased at the attention, explained that | 


Annunciata had lost her shoe on the dock the day 
they sailed, and that she insisted upon wearing 
the one she had left. 

“May I borrow your baby for a little while?” 
asked Mr. Garnett, with a fair imitation of the 
mother’s pretty Neapolitan dialect; and holding 


out his arms to Annunciata, she came to him with 


sweet confidence. 

“Dear,” he said, a few minutes later, standing 
before Mrs. Garnett, “here is a small fellow voy- 
ager who needs a pair of shoes. Can we fit her 
out?” 

“OQ Tom!” she cried, and the swift look of pain 
which came into her face almost broke his resolu- 
tion. 

“Shall I help you find a pair? We can take 
little Annunciata into the stateroom with us. 
Come!” 

Mrs. Garnett rose and slowly followed her hus- 
band. He placed the baby on the berth and un- 
locked one of the steamer trunks. 

“Ellen’s things are here, aren’t they, dear?” he 
asked, as calmly as he could; and Mrs. Garnett 
knelt down and lifted the little garments out of 
the trunk until she came to a pair of shiny red 
shoes; then she burst into a passion of weeping, 
so wild and uncontrolled that Annunciata cried in 
fright. 

For a moment Mr. Garnett feared that the flood 
of sorrow would be too much for her, and he was 
about to try to calm her when she brushed away 
her tears and said, sobbing: 

“T’ll put them on the child myself.” 


In a minute the bewildered Annunciata was on | 


her lap, gazing rapturously at the bright shoes 
that trembling fingers were fastening on her little 
feet. Then two hungry arms held her in a long 
embrace, which, for the sake of the red shoes, 
perhaps, Annunciata bore without protest. 

“Now take her to her mother, Tom. She must 
want her. And, Tom, when you come back I 
think I ean talk to you of Ellen.” 

Mr. Garnett lifted the baby and kissed his wife’s 
cheek, and the gentle tears there gave him new 
hope. 


THE PLACE TO HELP. 

““"Phink twice before you offer,” Miss Letitia 

was warned. “It isn’t the same as it used to 
be when neighbors had sickness. You may be 
thought officious. People are ail for training and 
science nowadays. Of course, several children 
so sick at once is bad; but there are hired nurses, 
and the parents, and an aunt. And you wouldn’t 
like to be snubbed.” 

“T certainly wouldn’t,” Miss Letitia admitted. 
But she went to the Wiltons’ the next morning,— 
to the kitchen door to avoid making steps for the 
tired maid,—and a single glance at Norah’s face, 
sunken with fatigue, at the disorderly kitchen, 
and the huge baskets of soiled clothes and bedding 
waiting to be washed, showed her that help was 
sorely needed indeed—only not in the sick-room. 

The next day the town was buzzing with the 
news that Letitia Lathom was in the Wiltons’ 
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kitchen, cooking the daily meals of the family. 
She remained, too, until the last child was con- 
valescent. 

“It was in the sick-room I expected to help,’ | 
she admitted, “but I saw at once that was the one | 
place where there was help enough. They had | 
to have it,—it was life and death,—so they did | 
have it. But with doctors and nurses to pay, they 
couldn’t have extra help anywhere else. 

“Norah was fairly reeling on her feet with ex- 

haustion, and mountains of work ahead, and the 
| whole house cluttered and things not getting done ; 
and it came over me in a flash that if I wanted to 
| nurse I wasn’t needed, but if I wanted to help, 
| the kitchen was the place. 

“I can cook, so I cooked. But if I'd saved the 
life of every blessed Wilton they couldn’t have 

been more grateful! You’d think, to hear them 
| talk, I was a Red Cross angel, instead of just a 
passable cook!” 

The need of training and scientific knowledge 
in the sick-room is recognized now as never before. 
There, often, no merely friendly helper can be 
admitted. But in the household overburdened 
and disorganized by sickness there is frequently 
as much room as ever for neighborly service of 
other kinds. It is still possible, usually, to help, 
if only one is willing to give the help anyway, 
anywhere, anyhow that is most needed. 
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FOR HIS COUNTRY’S GOUD. 


ow profoundly the Japanese are imbued with 

the spirit of sacrificing self for the good of 
the common weal has been thoroughly impressed 
upon the world at large by their actions in and 
after the recent war with Russia. An instance of 
even more heroic proportions is related in World’s | 
Work, in the tale of a meeting between the 
Emperor Mutsuhito and Tokugawa, the last of 
the shoguns, with whom he had warred for a long 
time. 


It was many years-ago. Among the guests at a 
great official dinner were several leaders of old 
rebellions, who had given up their struggles and 
had been treated as men whose motives were pure 
although their reasoning was mistaken. Among 
them were adherents of the shogun, and at the 
head of them all the shogun himself. 

“Prince Tokugawa sat opposite me,” writes Mrs. 
Fraser, in the World’s Work, “proud, silent, grim. 
I wondered if any human emotion could show 
itself on that impassive face. 

“At that moment the emperor raised his glass 
and bowed in kindly, smiling fashion to his ancient 
opponent. The face changed, was suffused for 
one moment with a glow of responsive fire. 

‘It seemed as though the emperor weré once 
more thanking the shogun for his splendidly patri- 
otic act when, after years of struggle, he volun- 
tarily laid his power and prerogatives at the 
emperor’s feet ‘for the good of the country’—and 
as if Prince Tokugawa, pexing back and ooking 
forward,—for Japan,—said to himself once more, 
‘It was well done.’ ” 
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HOW HE LEARNED ENGLISH. 


lady who as a little girl was often at the White 

House during the administration in which 

Carl Schurz served as Secretary of the Interior 

recalls the friendly footing on which he stood with 

| the President’s family. After Cabinet meetings 

he was wont to slip out by the door which opened 

into the library, a large oval room directly above 
| the blue parlor. 


| If the room were not occupied, the Secretary 
| would seat himself at the piano, and soon be en- 
pane in playing classica sage or improvising | 
| lovely airs. The little girl often went to hear him | 
lay, and she in turn would slip into the deserted | 
‘abinet room to examine the delicate fresh | 
| sketches sure to be on the blotting-pad at Mr. | 
| Schurz’s place at the table. 

He told her one day something of his struggles 
with the English language. He knew it about as 
American college boys know their German, that 
is to say, barely at all. One day, “deciding such 
nonsense must end,” he entered a bookstore and 
asked for the classic of the English language. 

A wise clerk gave him “The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
He carefully translated it into German, and put 
his work — for six weeks. At the end of that 
time he translated his translation back into Eng- 
lish, and then made a searching comparison be- 
tween his version and that of Goldsmith’s original. 

“After that,” he said, “I knew English.” 








o & 
AN INCOMPLETE PRESENT. 





oe friction between Great Britain and | 
Turkey over Egyptian affairs reminds the 
| Tatler of an adventure of Consul-General Sir John 
| Kirk with the Sultan on an earlier date. The 
| Sultan had become greatly vexed at the action of 
| Sir John on insisting on certain measures desired 
| by England. 
_ To vent his spite, he bethought him of a_savage 
| lion which was among his possessions. He had 

noticed, he told the Englishman, that the British 
coat of arms was supported vy a lion and a unicorn. 
He thought a live lion would be a great addition 
to the consulate, and desired to present the animal 
to Queen Victoria for that purpose. 

Sir John, however, was ready-witted. 

“It is true the arms are supported by a lion and 
a unicorn,” he said. “I am certain your highness 
would not care to make an incomplete present to 
her majesty. Therefore when you have captured | 
a unicorn I shall have the happiness, on her | 
behalf, of receiving both the animals.” 


* ¢ 
UNCHANGED. 


fter making a tour of the town a local beggar 

arrayed himself in the garments that had been 
| given him. 

His toilet made, he looked at his reflection in 

| the pool in the wood and shook his head. 
| “Here I am,” he said to his companion, who 
| was donning his cast-off clothes, “wearing the 
boots of a bank president, the trousers of a shop- 
keeper, the shirt and coat and vest of a doetor, 
and a minister’s hat. Yet in spite of it all I look 
like a tramp!” 





THE CURIOS. 
K an illustration of the way jokes recur, readers 
of The Companion may recall the ballad in 
the issue of Mareh 8th, called “The Gem of the 
; Collection,” and compare it with the following 
modern joke from the Meggendorfer Blitter: 





| “I have come to see your collection of curios,” 
| said the professor. | 

“Pardon,” said the dealer, “if I introduce, first 
of all, my wife and daughter.” 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ader. 

Our school endorsed by 


TELEGRAP officials W.U.Tel. Co. & 


Railroads. Total cost, tuition, board, room, 6 months, 
91, can be reduced. Home study also. Catalog free. 
ODGE’S INSTITUTE, May St., VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
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PARKER’S . Arctic, Socks 


Healthful for bedchamber, bath and sick- 

H Jorn in rubber boots, absorbs 
perspiration Made of knitted 
fabric, lined with soft 
white wool fleece. Sold 
in all sizes by dealers 
or by mail, 25c. a pair 
Parker pays postage 
Catalog free. Look for Parker's name in every pair. 
J.H. Parker, Dept. A, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 
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Our Fashion Book Is Free 


It shows the Styles in Tailor-made Suits, 
Skirts, Cloaks and Rain Coats that are 
now fashionable in New York. 

It explains how we MAKE TO ORDER 
the most fashionable garments at remark- 
ably low prices. 

It shows you how to take the few simple 
measurements we require to make perfect- 
fitting garments. 

We send with our 
FASHION BOOK a se- 
lected line of SAMPLES 
of the new Winter mate- 
rials. Choose your style 
and material from_ the 
Fashion Book and Sam- 
ples, mail us your order, 
and in a week or ten 
days we will ship the 
garment to you, express 
charges prepaid, and 
ready to wear. 

If, after you receive the 
garment, you are not en- 
tirely satisfied in every way, 
you may return it and we 
will refund your money. 

Remember, these gar- 
ments are not ready- 
made—we make them to 
order. The style, fit and 
finish are according to 
the latest New York 
standards. 


Cloaks and 


Suits MADETO 


$6 to $25 


Our Style Book Illus- 
trates and Describes 





VISITING COSTUMES $6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS $7.50 to $25 
STYLISH SKIRTS . $3.50 to $15 


WINTER COATS . . . . $6.50 to $25 

ULSTERS and RAIN COATS $8.75 to $20 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any 
part of the C. S.,which means a big saving to you. 


toany part of the U.S. our 
We Send F FEC New Winter Book of New York 
Pashions, showing the latest styles and containing 


our Copyrighted Measurement Chart; also a large as- 
sortment of Samples of the newest materials. 


WRITE TO-DAY ; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak and Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agentsor Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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OLD VIRGINIA 


| Corn Retish 


So different from the usual sauces and 
condiments that it proves doubly delicious. 
It makes one come again and lends color 
to fine hospitality. The most appeti- 
zing relish you. ever tasted; a bit of 

genuine old “Southern style” from the 
days of treasured family recipes. 


“The Taste That Tempts” 


when served with meat, fish or game, 
and is unequaled with salads or oysters. 


Only choice ingredients are used, “Ye Country 
Gentleman” sugar corr being the base of the relish. 
This corn is widely known as the choicest and 
most luscious grown. Mrs. E. J. Alvord person- 
ally supervises the preparation of the relish, so that 
in every detail leading up to the exquisite flavor 
nothing is spared to make it inimitable—pertect. 
Valuable Recipe Book Sent Free 
“The History of a Famous Recipe,” tells how this 
incomparable Relish originated, when generous 
Southern hospitality kept open house. Contains 
Many novel and valuable recipes together with sug- 
tions for serving the relish. We will mail the 
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The Purest of All Soaps. 


“Use different soaps for different purposes,’ 


some one says. 
Why? 


> 


If a soap is good enough for the hands and face, 
it is good enough for the body; and if it is good 
enough for the body, it is surely good enough for 


fine laundry purposes. 


Ivory is the purest of all soaps. No other soap 
is made of as good materials. No other soap is used 


for so many different purposes. 


No other soap has 


so wide a sale or so many enthusiastic users. 
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Ivory Soap 
994440 Per Cent. Pure 
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| see Cousin Jane hed come down from the 
town 

With her little Louisa, to board with Miss Brown, | 

An’ Marier, allers anxious to do things up right, | 

Thought she jes’ hed to ask ’em up here fer a 
night. 

I felt skeery about it, but didn’t explain 

That I'd never much likin’ fer good Cousin Jane. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Well, she come, an’ her manners was somethin’ to 
see, 

But her little Louisa’s was too much fer me! 

“Shake hands,” said her ma, “like a sweet little 
dear, 

An’ speak up real pretty, my pet, do you hear?” 

But little Louisa, she jes’ give a pout 

An’ a cross little shake, an’ she whirled right 
about, 

An’ there shé stood frownin’ an’ hangin’ her head, 

With no thought of mindin’ a thing that Jane said! 


There jes’ wasn’t much in the parlor that day 

But Louisa she helped herself to fer her play. 

Now Marier is mighty obligin’ an’ kind, 

But she won’t be imposed on an’ not speak her 
mind. 

There’s a piece of old chiny of Grandmother 
Jones 

That she thinks most es much of es grandmother’s 
bones. 

When little Louisa was bound to hev that, 

An’ to fill it with milk fer the dog an’ the cat, 

Marier, she jes’ put it high up on a shelf, 

Sayin’, “Nobody touches that dish but myself!” 

But when all the kickin’ an’ eryin’ was vain, 

“The poor child is so disappointed!” says Jane. 

“You see there is nothin’ she won’t try to get. 

She loves pretty playthin’s, the dear little pet!’ 

Soon she climbed on a cheer to get hold of the bird, 

But he fluttered and squawked till we luckily 
heard ; 

And it wa’n’t but the least little while arter that 

When Marier diskivered her choking the cat! 


Then dinner-time come, an’ I never did feel 

So unhappy an’ contrary over a meal; 

That little Louisa, she laid down the law 

To her ma on the subject of all that she saw. 

She didn’t want this, and she didn’t want that; 

There wasn’t a minute that quiet she sat, 

But she rattled the spoons an’ she wiggled her 
feet, 

Till never a morsel in peace could we eat. 


But when, at the sight of the puddin’ an’ pie, 

That terrible youngster set up a loud cry, 

An’ Jane sez, “Do, please, help the little dear 
first!” 

There was somethin’ /’d like to hev said if I durst! 

But speakin’ your feelin’s ain’t allers quite wise, 

An’ company manners is worth more ’an pies, 

So I jes’ let the fine opportunity go, 

An’ give her a smile that was all outside show. 


The long afternoon was real tiresome, an’ so 

T’d hev took ’em to drive, but Louisa said no, 

Fer she wanted to play in the garden instead. 

When we saw it nex’ day you may guess what we 
said. 

She hed picked every flower that there was to be 
found, 

An’ the vines was all lyin’ flat down on the ground ; 

An’ she’d dug holes wherever Marier’d planted 
seeds— 

Nota thing hed that child let alone but the weeds! 


When it come to a question of goin’ up-stairs 

Like a nice little Christian an’ sayin’ her prayers, 

“She couldn’t!” “She wouldn’t!” “She shouldn’t!” 
she said. 

“Sweet thing,” laughed her mother, “she never 
likes bed!” 

An’ I reckon Louisa’d be settin’ up yet 

Ef Marier hedn’t run to the pantry to get 

The remains of the pie that hed been in demand, 

An’ coaxed her to go with a piece in each hand! 


But one fact’s a comfort, you jes’ can depend— 

The worst of your troubles must come to an end. 

So early nex’ mornin’ I hitched up gray Bess, 

An’ with real solid comfort I’m bound to confess 

That little Louisa and poor Cousin Jane 

Was returned to Miss Brown an’ her boarders 
again. 


Then I drawed a long breath, fer you never did 
see 

Two people es tired es Marier an’ me. 

An’ sez I to Marier, es we set down to rest, 

I like to hev folks come, an’ share in our best, 

An’ Lain’t a bit grudgin’ when we entertain, 

But we'll jes’ draw the line at our dear Cousin 
Jane, 

Fer little Louisa can’t come here again! 
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WERE THE PRAYERS WASTED? 


a distinguished minister | 
in London, a few years | 
ago, came a sorrowing 
father, who said to him, 
‘* You meet many young 
men, and of all kinds. You 
may some time meet my son. 
He has been gone from home | 
for a long time, and has caused us much pain. 
If you meet him, say to him that his mother 
and I do not feel unkindly toward him; that | 
we will welcome him when he returns to us.’’ | 
The minister noted the name, and from time | 
to time, as he went about, he thought of the 
young man. And ever as he thought there 
recurred to his mind another word of the) 
father’s concerning him—‘‘He is the child of | 
many prayers. ’’ 
**The child of many prayers!’’ Where was | 
the answer to the prayers? For the minister | 
discerned in the father’s short narration much | 
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And months 


more than was told in words. 
went by and he did not find the boy. 


he told the story in a sermon, and the sermon | 


was printed and went abroad. 

In the sermon he faced the question of the 
prayers that had been offered for the boy. 
Suppose he never came back; were the prayers 
wasted? He thought that, even so, the prayers 
had been worth while; that they had had their 
mission in shaping the lives of father and 
mother; that they had brought one man and 
one woman to share the solicitude of God for 
those who go astray; that they might have 
exerted some influence, although it was lost to 
human knowledge, on the life of a wayward 
boy, an influence not to be denied because it 
could not be defined ; and yet more, that in ways 
that could not be traced by the linking of effect 
to cause, they had spun silken cords round a 
heart remote that might yet feel their pull, 
and come back again. 

Still other months have gone by, and so far 
as is known, the wayward lad has not yet come 
home, and a father and mother with whitening 
hair still wait and wonder and pray. But here 
in America a young man read the sermon, and 
thought of another father and mother, his own, 


/and remembered that he, too, was ‘‘the child 


of many prayers’’; and the prayers of his own 
parents and of the parents across the sea met at 
the throne of God when his heart was touched 
by the story of the prayers that seemed to have 
been wasted on another wayward son, and he 
resolved that the upward-rising prayers on his 
behalf should waste themselves no more. 

There is no wasted prayer, for prayer is the 
voice of the soul whispering in the ear of God, 
and no drawing of the soul within whispering 
reach of God is wasted. No unselfish love, 
poured out though it be on the sand of a barren 
life, is wasted; but, it is caught up by the warm 
love of God into the sky above, and rains itself 
somewhere and makes blossoms grow. 

And the story has not spent itself with the 
first telling; for who knows but that when it is 
told again it will touch the heart of another 
child of many prayers, and perhaps even of 
him for whom they were offered, and are offered 
still, by the father and mother in the far-away 
London home? 
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A SAILOR IN BATTLE. 


mong the prisoners who went home from 
A Japan to Russia there returned recently to 
St. Petersburg, says a writer in the Novoe 
Vremya, & young man named Simon Youshchkin, 
asailor. Of all the hundreds who sailed away on 
the battle-ship Borodino on the voyage to Vladi- 
vostok which ended with the destruction of the 
Russian fleet in the Straits of Tsushima, he is the 
sole survivor. All the officers, all the comrades 
whom he knew, went to the bottom of the sea 
with the ruin of the vessel on which they served. 


Simon Youshchkin was a member of the crew of 

the fore casemate on the port side of the ship, in 
which were two seventy-five millimeter guns. He 
began to serve one of these guns, which were on 
the side toward the enemy, in the beginning of the 
battle, and continued to do so as long as firing 
was possible. 
“About four-thirty in the afternoon,” he says, in 
telling his adventures, “we received a severe blow 
from some unknown source, and a hole was made 
below the water-line which caused the ship to 
lurch. We repaired the holes above the water-line, 
but not that below. The lurch grew steadily 
worse.”’ 

At that time the captain was wounded and most 
of the officers killed. There had been two fires 
on board, but both were extinguished with water 
from the lower deck, which was swamped. 

“At dusk the lurch to starboard was about 
twenty degrees, and there was water in the fore 
casemate. A torpedo attack before dark had 
failed, but after dark they came on again. We 
fired on them sluggishly from what guns we had 
left, but they kept coming ahead. We all kept to 
our stations. Suddenly the ship rolled upon its 
side and then turned completely over, keel in air. 

“T threw myself into the port-hole, but the water 
swept me back into the casemate and formed a 
whirlpool. As the casemate filled I rose to what 
had been the deck, for air, and clung to a steam- 
pipe. I tore off my clothes, felt with my feet for 
the port-hole, found it, and slipped through. 

“When I came to the surface of the water there 
were eight men sitting upon the keel—only eight 
of a ship-load. I called for help and they threw 
me the end of a garment, but a wave swept me 
away. Iswam to a piece of wreckage,—the mast 
of my_own boat,—and looking back, I discovered 
that the Borodino and my eight shipmates had 
“maps beneath the waves. 

“Three or four hours later a search-light flashed 
across the sea, then another, then another. I 
shouted for help. The search-lights grew brighter, 
and soon three Japanese ~y > 0-boats bore down 
upon me, hunting for the 1 I was taken 
aboard and well treated, and a few days later I 
was transferred to Komoomoto, where I was kept 
a prisoner.” 
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A PIONEER HEROINE. 


eorge Mann was one of the first settlers in 

what is now Knoxville, Tennessee. The 

first winter he did not know to what 
danger his little family might be exposed in the 
wilderness. Toinsure them some protection, says 
the author of “Perils and Adventures of Tennessee 
Pioneers,” he taught his wife how to load and fire 
a gun, and how to set the double triggers, so that 
in case anything should happen while he was 
gone she might defend herself and their small 
children. 


One day Mr. Mann started off on a hunting 
expedition, expecting to return that night; but 
night came and he did not appear. Mrs. Mann 
was expecting him, when she heard voices just 
outside the door. 

She felt sure it was her husband, accompanied 
= some traveller. Her hand was on the latch 
when she stopped to listen, and instantly realized 
that Indians were outside. 

She was twelve miles from a neighbor. She 
darted back into the room and dragged tables, 
benches and chairs to barricade the door. Then 
she snatched the gun from its rack and placed 
herself to meet the danger. 

The assailants were pounding the door with fists 





|and tomahawks. The door began to give way, 
but Mrs. Mann did not utter a sound. An open- 
ing was made almost wide enough for an Indian 
to squeeze ———. Against the faint moonlight 
Mrs. Mann could see a struggling form in this 
space, with others — hard behind him. 

She advanced and placed the muzzle of her gun 
almost against the foremost Indian. The double 
triggers were set. There was an explosion, and 
three Indians fell outward, one upon another. 
The bullet had pierced the three in quick succes- 
sion. 

Its deadly work and the perfect silence inside 
eaused the assailants to imagine that the cabin 
was full of armed men. In this belief they took 
to their heels and fled—twenty-five warriors of 
them—from the fire of one lone woman. 
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A‘ of sky, blue, blue and far away, 
High walls that frame it round ; 

A shadow fallen through the blaze of day— 
| As if some god had frowned. 


The tramp of feet along a narrow way, 
Beating with dull refrain, 

In drear reiteration day by day, 
The litany of pain! 


Here dwell the little children of the street, 
Nursed at her barren breast, 

A barren life, blind, hopeless, incomplete, 
Their heritage unblest. 


Here no birds sing and all God’s winds are dumb, 
They waft no scent to say 

How sweet the world is when the mornings come, 
Rose-tinted, through the gray. 





No flowers tell of spring’s first shy surprise, 
No trees bud out and blow— 

| The famine and the squalor and the lies 

Are all these children know. 


| Their little world is shadowed by despair 
And bounded by defeat; 

No mountain-tops, no heights loom anywhere 
For children of the street! 
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 PRATIES.” 


r. Ostrom’s garden is his greatest pleasure 
M and pride, and he watches each growing 
plant and budding flower with almost 
paternal tenderness. When his brother and family 
came from the city to visit the bachelor uncle a 
little while ago, strict orders were issued that the 
children must admire the garden from a distance. 
No indiscriminating little feet must run among 
the vegetables and no ruthless little hands must 
pluck the flowers. But it did not occur either to 
Mr. Ostrom or his brother that it was necessary 
to include the children’s nurse in this prohibition. 


The morning after the visitors arrived, when 
Mr. Ostrom, hoe in hand, strolled into the garden 
to work an hour before breakfast, he found a yet 
earlier toiler. Nora, the nurse, was busily digging 
potatoes, wielding a spade with professional dex- 
terity. Mr. Ostrom at first could scarcely believe 
the evidence of his fe It was so unthinkable 
that anybody should dare to touch his choice 
potatoes. 

He strode toward the trespasser angrily. He 
said to himself that_such a liberty must be repri- 
manded; but when Nora rose from the small heap 
of potatoes that her hands had gathered from the 
earth, the rebuke on his lips melted into a smile, 
for her pretty, flushed face and glistening eyes 
softened his anger at once. 

“O sir, aren’t they grand?” she said. “Sure, I 
never thought to be digging praties again after 
the weary whiles it’s been since I left the ould 
sod. Faith, ’tis happy I am this day, sir, with the 
blessed blue sky above and the green grass all 
round and them foine, beautiful praties. Ever 
since I came over I do be wishin’ to dig a pratie,” 
she sighed, and wiped away the homesick tears in 
her sweet Irish blue eyes. 

Mr. Ostrom’s brother, who was just then ap- 
proaching in some chagrin at Nora’s transgression, 
was surprised to hear Mr. Ostrom say, in an unusu- 
ally gentle voice, “I hope, Nora, that while you 
are here you will dig ‘praties’ whenever the 
spirit moves you.’’ Then suddenly noticing his 
brother’s presence, he added, rather shamefacedly, 
“After all, a garden is for pleasure.” 


* ¢ 


CONVINCING THE ARABS. 


tis hard to make a nomadic Arab believe that 
| a white man can by any possibility know 

anything about the desert—especially so to 
persuade him that the lines and letters on the 
traveller’s map convey any accurate information 
which will guide him on his way. Interpretation 
of these mystic symbols, says the biographer of 
Henry Clay Trumbull, gained that famous mis- 
sion worker something of the reputation of a 
magician when he went to find Kadesh-Barnea, 
the place where the people of Israel rebelled 
against Moses. 


*Ayn Qadees was the modern name of the place 
he sought. When he asked his Arabs if they 
could lead him thither, they steadfastly maintained 
that they had never heard of it. 

“Oh, well,” said Mr. Trumbull, knowing what 
pride the Bedouin has in his knowledge of the 
desert, “the trouble is you don’t know your own 
country as wellas I knowit. We —— to change 
places. You give me bakshish and I will show 
you the country. 

“To-morrow morning we will go to ’Ayn Muway- 
leh. We will go past that. Then we will turn off 
from the track to the right. We will go down that 
way about one hour. There we will find one, two, 
three wells. 
growing. Thena little farther on we shall find more 
wells. That is Qadees. You don’t know it, but I 
do. Give me bakshish and I’ll show it to you.” 

There was consternation among the Arabs. 
They discussed the matter excitedly. Then their 
spokesman came, 

“Mr. Trombool,” he said, “I tell you now the 
true, honor bright. They tell me true now on the 
Koran. They know that place you tell them, but 
they no call it that name. They no eall that 
Qadees. They call it Qasaymeh.” 

It flashed across Mr. Trumbull’s mind that 
Bartlett, who had preceded him and whose map 
he was following, had been deceived by the Arabs. 

“Very well,” he said. ‘But do they know where 
Qadees is if this is not it?” 
| The spokesman knew—yes, indeed. What is 
| more, 
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paths as this one could; so forthwith they turned 
rom the main road, and over a most difficult trail 
made their way to & plese which, it was evident at 
a glance, was what Mr. Trumbull sought, the place 
of the Fountain of Judgment. 
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THE NEW DIPLOMACY. 


s Mr. Hill put on his coat preparatory to going 
A out for the evening his wife called him back 
to the sitting-room. “Thomas,” she said, 
doubtfully, “I wonder if I could trust you to find 
out a little about that hall paper of the Saffords. 
It’s such a pretty one, and if we could afford it, 
I'd like to get that same pattern in green, where 
theirs is blue, you know. I meant to ask Mrs. 
Safford to-night in a roundabout way, if this cold 
hadn’t kept me at home. Could you lead up to it 
easily with Mr. Safford and not offend him—or 
her?” 


“Yes, indeed,” said her husband, cheerfully, 
“vou can trust me, my dear. I know how to intro- 
duce a subject easily, I hope.” : 

On his return he drew a ~ of paper from his 
pocket and handed it to his wife. 

“There’s the place, price, _- and clerk’s 
name,” he said, proudly. “I got ’em all from 
Safford inside of five minutes.” 

a did you introduce the subject?” asked 
iis wife. 

“Why, just like this,” said Mr. Hill. “As I was 
taking oft my coat in the hall I cast my eyes up 
toward the ceiling, and I said, ‘Pretty tint that 
is, Safford ; just matches your paper ; and a mighty 
pretty paper, too. My wife was saying to-night 
that if we only knew where you got it and how 
much it cost, we might find we could afford one 
just like it in blue; not in green, you understand; 
she doesn’t care for the color of yours,’ I said; 
‘it’s just the pattern we admire.’ 

“Thad it all down in black and white in no time. 
And as I came away Lassured him again that with 
the difference in color nobody’d ever know it was 
the same pattern. 

“Now didn’t I do well? Women beat around 
the bush so I wonder they ever find out anything.” 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 


hen “Aunty Hall” died everybody in 
W Shrubville mourned the loss of a friend. 

Some she had nursed, many she had 
comforted, and all, in her own words, she had 
“neighbored” for years. 


“T declare, I don’t know who’ll miss her most, 
her own folks or those that aren’t any real kin, 
excepting as she’s made ’em feel as if they were,” 
said one of the distant cousins whom Aunt 
Hall had helped over many a hard road. “ 
reckon Willard Jones and Amandy are going to 
miss her full as much as ——- od 

“Had she done a great deal for them?” asked 
one of Aunty Hall’s younger and later friends, 
who had known Shrubville only for one summer. 

“Cooked flapjacks and doughnuts each twice a 
week for ’em for more’n two years,” said the 
cousin, briefly. Then, seeing the puzzled face of 
her questioner, she explained. 

“Amandy was born pizen neat,” she said, “and 
she couldn’t bear to cook anything that might 
make a bit of spatter or sizzle top o’ the stove. 
And she and Willard both doted on Sons and 
doughnuts. So soon as Aunty Hall found out 
how ’twas she began to make for them twice a 
week when she did for herself, and they had a 
reg’lar traffie with covered dishes through the 
neighbor path that cuts across lots. 

“Oh, no, she never took — pay for it,”’ said the 
cousin, as if she had detected that question in her 
listener’s face. “She was situated well, and could 
afford it. 

“She often said she pitied Amandy so for being 
born that way. She enjoyed every minute she was 
frying, to think her make-up was easier in a world 
where there’s more’n one kind of stove-top. 

“IT guess you won’t find many neighbors like 
Aunty Hall.” 
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A ROUGH-RIDER OF THE NORTH. 


n incident told by Sophus Tromholt in his 
A “Under the Rays of the Aurora Borealis” 
goes to prove first, that automobiles are not 
the only dangerous conveyances of the world, and 
secondly, that the baby Laplander is endowed 
with a temperament more placid thar that of his 
tiny American cousin. In writing of the reindeer 
sleigh, the author says: 


The pulk is like a low boat cut in halves and 
closed behind. In front is a skin covering. Its 
speed behind the reindeer is terrific. 

In Lapland the babies are swaddled in a con- 
trivance of sheepskin and moss called a komse. 
It is a mixture of dress, bed and cradle, framed 
with wooden ribs in the shape of a little trough. 
A wooden disk at the upper end forms a protection 
for the head. This mode of caring for the baby is 
the safest and most consistent with the Lapp 
manner of living. It is easy to handle. Mothers, 
when calling, stick the end of the komse into the 
snow and feel at liberty. 

L once saw a reindeer bolt. In the pulk was a 
child in its komse. The pulk capsized at the 
outset, and was Sogere, bumping, over the ——_ 
sround. I natural y assumed that the child’s 
brains were dashed out. 

The reindeer was captured after half an hour’s 
chase on skees. The animal was standing a couple 
of miles from its Spetine since, the rein having 
caught in a bush. The pulk was righted and the 
baby found sleeping placidly, The komse had 
parried the blows, and the child had not even 

een awakened by its rapid and rough transit. 
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REMEMBERING ‘‘ MAMMY.”’ 


T" old house servant of the South is passing 
into tradition. No domestic functionary 
ever held a more respected position than 
did the “mammy,” “befo’ de wah.” A little inci- 
dent related in Letitia Burwell’s “A Girl’s Life in 
Virginia” reveals how much one young soldier 
thought of his old black nurse. 


The young Virginian, endowed with very fine 

ualities, and the hope of the house, had gone to 
the war. Meantime, as was the case in so many of 
the Southern households, the store of family provi- 
sions grew smaller and more restricted. In place 
of fragrant coffee a drink made of parched corn 
did meager duty. 

One day the son of the house came home ona 
furlough. His clothes were tattered and his feet 
shoeless. After the eager greetings were over, 
the young fellow drew a small package from his 
pocket. 

“See what I’ve saved for black mammy!” he 
cried, with a joyous smile. 

The little package contained coffee. 

“O my son,” exclaimed the boy’s mother, “you 
needed it yourself! Why didn’t you use it?” 

“T made out very well on water,” said the soldier, 
tossing the coffee into mammy’s keeping. “«f 


' t is | knew it was a long time since you’d had any, and 
he knew there was no use wasting time | I remembered how old mammy used to miss her 
to fool a man who could describe the desert | coffee if she didn’t get it.” 
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A SURPRISE. 


By Margaret Dane. 

t was pouring rain, but the 

twins did not mind it one bit, 

because they always liked ever 
so many rainy days when they 
were making a visit at grandma’s. 

Grandma had a big attic, filled 
full of the most wonderful things 
that you ever saw. 

There were large trunks full of 
queer ruffled coats and velvet knee- 
breeches. And there were boune- 
ing bandboxes that held funny 
green calashes and the biggest 
poke bonnets imaginable. And 
then there was the Noah’s ark! 

It was not like your pretty 
painted one, which is full to the 
very top with a wonderful men- 
agerie. 

It was only a little old black 
box without any cover. And the 
animals! Uncle Jacob cut them 
all out of some pieces of wood 
with his jack-knife, ever so many 
years ago, when he was not much 
older than the twins. 

And these animals were just as 
funny-looking as all the rest of 
the things up in that queer old 
garret. There were blue cows 
and pink lions and red-and-black 
leopards, and when Uncle Jacob 

















NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. CHARADES. 
1. 
My first, a beast of ill repute, 
ead, serves the household well; 
My second in intent will suit; 
My whole of paint must tell 
II. 
If we would first second third in 
words 
The poor and wretched round 
about, 
And help them more with loving 
aeeds, 
Life would not seem so whole, no 
doubt. 
111. 
My first second is a terrible pit; 
We would do our best to keep out 
of it. 
Temgsaton's a pit of a different 


That heat to third, if we don’t mind. 
My fourth, of all the alphabet, 

Is the most popular letter yet. 

My fifth, though last in its position, 
Is a very useful preposition. 

My whole, if you unriddle me, 
You'll find is a country by the Red 

Sea, 
2. A RECIPE. 

Take a single each f v1 p; 

Two each of nrioec; 

Add then five a’s and s’s three; 
Mix all together properly ; 

And when arranged in order, mind, 
Two famous cities you will find. 


3. DECAPITATIONS. 

My whole is neither wise nor good, 
But take from it a letter, 

And then for winter’s chill we could 
Find nothing any better ; 

From this a letter soft we drop 
That we no hunger know, 

And then from this another lop, 











had finished them he discovered 
that all the animals looked very 
much alike, so he wrote the name 
on the back of each one in great black painted | 


letters. 


than anything else in that whole attic, and they | 
thought it was every bit as wonderful as Uncle 
Jacob did when he had finished it so many 
years ago. 

So this rainy morning, after they had finished 
their breakfast, these two little girls hurried up 
to the attic and ran straight to the corner under 
the eaves to get their precious treasure. 

Patty got there first, but when she looked 
into the box she said, ‘‘Oh! oh! oh!’’ very loud | 
indeed. 

‘Why, what’s the matter?’’ exclaimed Polly, 
breathlessly. 

**There’s a live animal in it!’’ whispered 
Patty. ‘‘There’s a heap of baby mice! A 
whole nest of them! And they’re pink, ’stead 
of gray and furry. Peep in and see them, 
quick, Polly !’’ 

Polly shivered. ‘‘I don’t dare to,’’ she said. 
And then something happened that made both | 
children scamper down those stairs in a terrible | 
rush. The mother mouse came home! 

“‘I guess we can’t go up in the attic ever | 
again,’’ said Patty, wofully, ‘‘ ’cause I’m not | 
specially fond of mice, ’less they’re in traps.’’ 

But when Uncle Jacob went up into the attic | 
with her after dinner, there stood the Noah’s | 
ark just where Polly had left it. The mice | 
were gone. Every one of them! And the twins 
are still wondering if the big yellow pussy-cat | 
could tell them a secret, for she was washing | 
her face, and she looked so knowing and wise. 


ee 
NUMBER WHEEL. 


By Isla M. Mullins. 
T's was a big frown right between Win- 








ston’s eyes and a piece of paper lying on 
a pudgy knee, with an arithmetic under- 
neath. He was ‘‘doing sums’’! 

He was six years old, and he could beat 
Marjorie every time at tenpins, but studying 
was different. 

**I just don’t like these old figures, standing 
up here so still, and they won’t tell me a thing!’’ 

Marjorie sat by with a story-book. She was 
twelve, and was Winston’s cousin, who had 
come with her mama from way down South. 
She knew many funny games that Winston had 
never known. Now when she heard the wail 
in the little boy’s voice, she said, as she drew 
her chair up to his: 

**Oh, let’s play ‘number wheel’! 

‘‘Now,”’ said Marjorie, ‘‘we draw a circle 
for the wheel, a little circle in the middle for 
the hub, and then fill in the spokes, nine of 
them. Next, in the spaces between the spokes, 
we put in numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
skipping about so they won’t be in regular 
order, and in the little hub we put the big 
number, 10. Now we’re all ready, except each 
of us needs a tally-sheet with our names at the 
top,’’ she said. 

Winston was enthusiastic by this time, and 
laboriously writing Edward Winston Brown 
across the top of his sheet, while Marjorie 
Davis appeared in a neat little script at the top 
of Marjorie’s sheet. 

“*Now,’’ said Marjorie, ‘‘I’ll play first to 
show you how. See, I hold my pencil, point 
down, way above the wheel, squinch my eyes 
tight, whirl the pencil in teeny little circles for 
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A LESSON ON “THE EARLY BIRD.” 


a minute, and then come down with the point | 


They played twice each, and then added them 


on the cirele—and I do hope I’ll get in the hub | up, to see who had beat; and it was funny, but 
Polly and Patty liked this Noah’s ark better |on 10!’? she almost squealed, as she opened | the figures seemed to tell Winston quicker than 


her eyes when the pencil had landed; 


but it| they ever had before just what two of them | 


came between the spokes, and she only got 4. put together made, and by the time they had | 


The pencil made a dot where she put it down, 
so when it was lifted they could see right where | 
it went. She put 4 down on her tally-sheet. 
Then it was Winston’s turn. 


played a few days they could each take _ 


turns before they added up to see who beat, 


|and Winston could add up the long row of | 
| figures almost as quickly as Marjorie could. 
He ‘‘squinched’’ up his eyes just as Marjorie | Then they put in bigger numbers, making the | 


told him, and taking his pencil, held it above | hub 100. 


the wheel, whirled it round, and would you 
believe it—landed it on the hub and got 10 
the first thing! Well, he had to dance up and 
down before he could put it on his tally-sheet. 


By the time Marjorie went home Winston | 


said adding up figures was just fun—‘‘they 
tell you what they make soon’s you look at 
them. Hurrah for the old number wheel!’’ 


en 2 a 
THE DROP OF WATER AND THE GRAIN OF SAND. 


By Abbie Farwell Brown. 
S4 the little drop of water to the little grain of sand, 
“Do you hear what they are saying? Do you really understand ? 


We ‘make the mighty ocean and the pleasant land,’ 


they say. 


We are a famous couple —let’s work no more to-day !” 


So down they sat together and sang upon the sand, 

“We'll make no mighty ocean, we'll make no pleasant land!” 
The other drops of water beheld what they had done — 
They whispered to the sand-grains and beckoned to the sun. 


The sun gazed, fierce and angry, upon the wicked pair, 
And dried the drop of water, which vanished into air. 
Then came a laughing wavelet, as frisky as could be, 
And washed the little sand-grain away into the sea. 


But still the sea was mighty, with just as loud a roar, 
And still the land was pleasant, as it had been before. 
For no one drop of water and no one grain of sand 

Can make or mar the ocean nor change the pleasant land. 
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HOW THE THRUSH;MARKED HIS NEST 


AAW “4S 


uttereup Cottage is 
B on a beautiful lane 
near Germantown, ~- 
and every spring Sister ‘< 
Ruth goes to get it ready if 
for the young girls who will come out 4 * 
in the summer from the hot stores of 
the city to rest and enjoy the beautiful country. 
They have been busy helping the mothers to 
choose pretty, comfortable clothes for their little 
boys and girls; they have lifted down the heavy 
cloth and the pretty muslin, and have sold so 
many shoes and stockings and caps and hats 
and overshoes and ribbons and buttons and 
jackets that when summer has come and the 
little children are down by the sea or picnicking 
in the woods, these young girls are very glad 
to go and stay with Sister Ruth and rest a 
while. 
She is so merry and kind, and they are so 
happy with her, that sometimes when they go 
home they want to leave a little keepsake for 


By Sally Fouls ton 
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and I think that is how 
felt about it while he 


watched them all. 

You cannot guess what Mr. and Mrs. 
Thrush had used for their nest! A piece of 
the soft white stuff Sister Ruth wears round 
her throat, some ribbon, a strip of oilcloth— 
all woven in with grass, and the whole nest 
lined with mud to keep it snug and dry. 

Some one says that the birds wanted the string 
which was tied to the tag, and to get it had to 
take the tag, too, from the rubbish-basket, but 
I think it is very nice to suppose that after 
such a pleasant summer they wanted to leave 
to Sister Ruth the little nest-home for a gift. 
But however it came about, this is true, that 
one day in late fall, while walking through the 
orchard, she found the nest nicely marked with 
her name, ‘‘Sister Ruth, Buttercup Cottage.’’ 





her or for the cottage, | 
the thrush must have | 


lived in the orchard last year om | 


A tiny word ‘twill show. 


TRANSLATED BIRDS. 
Husks and three barleyeorns. A 
repeated request. A hairless coin. 
A first lieutenant. A planet and heather. A 
pasture food. A very fat policeman. An ocean 
simpleton. A rock talk. A writing-desk. A 
bright-colored tool. A timber faucet. Part of a 
| fire place. A swamp hound. A rocking-horse. A 
boy’s name. A girl’s name. 


5. TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Transpose an animal common to the farm and 
| make astream of water. Reverse the last, and find 
an animal mentioned in Roman history. Trans- 
pose a Latin -— and make empty; decease d and 
make a book of Scandinavian mythology; the 
moon and make a bone of the arm; a model "used 
by shoemakers and make the most necessary 
article used in cooking. 


6. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The leaf was 1234567 enough to 1234 up the 
567 that was resting on it. 
7. WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


prize run in tracks; danger in delights; the 
pea of a plant in a Roman garment; fraud in 


| irregular trades; a noted artist in a lover; a pop- 


ular American dish in a light sword; an idol god 
in a poplar-tree; a part of the head ina part of the 
body; a noisy bird in small streams. 


8 RIDDLE. 
I’m a book, of which hundreds of thousands are 
SOIL 
But read by few persons, the young or the old. 
Though so very popular throughout the land 
That booksellers scarcely can fill the demand, 
I’m not to be found on tlie library shelf, 


| And each owner keeps me quite for himself. 
| No two of my volumes complete are the same, 
| Or have any likeness exce — in name. 

) 


You never would borrow me; but when I’m new 
By friends I am often presented to you, 


9. ADDED LETTER PUZZLE. 
A plural noun signifies places where children 
may sit in safety. Add a letter, then the word 
becomes singular and means a falling away. 


10. INSERTED LETTER PUZZLE. 

Insert a letter and change tt into a shore; 
proper into a solemn command ; a snare into tidy; 
a bed into a garment; a flock into listened ; a 
darling into fuel; obtained into an animal; a place 
where a trial is held into a broad street; are pairer 
into to wind; an allowance into to entertain ; large 
into stop; firm into a chair; nurtured into a staff; 
p art of a church into to desire eagerly ; males into 
vase; perfume into a height; guided into a me tal; 
finest into an animal; part of the body into fore- 
most; a cave into a dis gnitary; a wager into con- 
quered ; asmall dog intoac hrysalis ; came together 
into flesh; skilful into an aX; a passage over a 
river into to shorten; a color into perused; a pro- 
noun into to perceive by the ear; to dry into & 
swell; a stalk into vapor; unless into smallest; 
small piece into a lure; place to sleep into a gl cas 
tube; part of the body into side by side; a boy's 


| name into a very small particle, 


ll. IMPS. 

One imp comes along with beer 
And holds men in the toils. 

One, floating with the atmosphere, 
U hque stionably spoils. 

One imp is clever, he has skill, 
And he is one bestows. 

One sails with a boat, and still 
His task is to enclose. 

One’s seen to wander (’tis that he 
Better may become) at large. 

One with a savage Indian see, 
He lays things to one’s charge. 

One imp will the procession head ; 
He prosecutes, I hear. 

One comes when all is done and said; 
He fills the heart with fear. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. MADAM SHEER 2. Mabel, Lucre- 


AROMA HALVE tia, Melissa, Stella, 
DONOR ELGIN Lydia, Maude, Es- 
AMONG EVICT ther, Arabella, 
MARGEAGERENTS Phoebe, Ruth. 

, Caan 3. Eskimo. 
EDGED 4. August. 
CEDAREEDSTEAL 5. Smith gone; 
ELUDE TASTE something; O 
DUNES ESTOP me! things; this 
ADEPT ATONE rnome; son get 
RESTS LEPER iim; O sing them; 


song hit me; Meg 
so thin; some night; nose might: Tom hinges. 
6. The letter t—valet, bonnet, peat, there. 
7. Charlestown, London, Constantinople, 
burgh. 
8. Hatchel, elder, derby, Byron, rondo, donor, 
normal, malice, ice-chest, chestnut, nuthatch 



























yor Photographers’ Magazine. Monthly contests with 
$20 rewards. Trial subs. free; write to-day for par- 
_“*Camera | Notes,’ ”” 655 Lumb. Ex. . Ex., Minneapolis, 


SPALDING’S ,¢ 


ATHLETIC LipRARY. C9 


NEW BOOKS ON SPORT. 


No. 23%. Association Football. 
No. 261. Tensing Exercises. 


No. 273. 
— The Tale of the American Victory. 
No. 275. Qme ial poothall Guide for 1906 — 
ew Ru 
No. 280. —— ial Basket Ball Guide and New 
ules 


Price Ten Cents Each. 


A. GG. SBPALDING & BROS. | 
126 Nassau St., New York. 147 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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“Say, this 
is great!”’ 






"HUSTLER 
\ ASH SIFTER 





| 





poe FIUSTLER.”’ am 


No dust, no dirt, nothing disagreeable 
about it. Simply put ashes in, shut the 
cover, give the crank a few turns and it’s 
done. You save all the coal from the ashes 
and it’s clean. Pays for itseif the first 
season and it’s good for years. Notice the 
name—‘*‘HUSTLER.” If your dealer hasn’t 
it send your name and his and ask for 
Catalogue No. 9. 


HILL DRYER CO., 
309 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 











| that the policy outlined by Secretary Taft would 


| closed June 30, 1906, were larger by more than 
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CURRENT EVENTS 











uban Affairs.—Secretary ‘Taft and Assist- 
ant Secretary Bacon left Havana, October 
13th, on the battle-ship Louisiana, which 


The Olympic Games at Athens, 1906 | went out flying the Cuban flag from her main 


| truck and firing a salute to the Cuban republic. 
The battle-ships New Jersey and Texas ac- 
companied her, Governor Magoon assumed the 
responsibilities of the provisional government 
at once, and published a proclamation declaring 


be strictly carried out. Governor Magoon has 
postponed indefinitely the appointment of cabinet 
officers, and will have the subordinate heads 
report directly to himself. ‘The provisional 
government has declared the Cuban Congress 
to be in recess until the question of its status is 
settled. Several cases of yellow fever have been 
reported at Havana and Cienfuegos, 


pr) 


ost-Office Receipts reflect quite accu- 

rately the growth of business and popula- 
tion. The receipts for the fiscal year which 
$15,000,000 than during the preceding year. 
This is the largest increase for any year in the 
history of the service. The excess of expendi- 
tures over receipts was about $10,500,000, which 
was $4,000,000 less than in 1905. 


Oz) 


he Panama Canal is to be built by con- 
tract, and the government has advertised 
for proposals, which are to be opened December 
12th. The contract will be awarded to the 
bidder who undertakes the work at the lowest 








TOYWS-GAMES 
« MUSICAL NOVELTIES 


ES SRY BOPY 











GREATEST OFFER 
1 HAVE EVER MADE 


On receipt of 10 cents 
I will send to you, all 
charges prepaid, the latest 
and sweetest sounding 
Musical Novelty you ever 
heard and guarantee to 
refund your money if not 
pleased. Any child can play it. In addition 
is the above I will send absolutely free, my 
latest illustrated Catalogue, which tell you about 
all the Newest and Best Toys, Games and 
Musical Novelties out this season. 

STRAUSS, The Toy King, 395 Broadway, Dept. 3, New York 


‘High as the Alps in Quality 
ae 


ETERS|, 


[%! THE ORIGINAL 
So delicious —So 


St RRUSS 


THE TOY KING 



























SWISS MILK 
CHOCOLATE 


tempting —You can | 
eat all you wish and 
never grow tired of 
Peter's. It's whole- 
some and sustaining, 
and its food value is 
universally recognized. 
“The Standard Eating 
Chocolate of the World.” 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., New York, 
Sole Importers. 























A BOON TO THE SLENDER WOMAN. 


: No lady need show a deficient bust measure. 
Sahlin Perfect Form and Corset Combined 
is the only garment that builds up look: 
the figure, producing the high bust — 
and tapering waist effect so essen- No Clasps 
tial to present styles. No cae | No Eyelets 
or interlining required. oO pres- No Strings 
sure on heart, lungs or stomach. td 
The illustrations show the merits eavy 
of the garment. The back view Steels 
shows the manner of adjust- 

» ment. ‘Try 
4 the posi- 
\ tion; it 
will 
throw 












back natural- 
ly and expand 
the chest. 


$1.50, asx your peater for 


$1.00. SAHLIN. 


It is your guarantee against un- 
satisfactory substitutes. If he 
cannot supply you, send us your 
order with your dealer’s name. 
Two styles: high or low bust. 
Made in corset sateen, white or 
drab, also white summer netting. 
Best Grade, 1.50. Postage 
Medium, 1.0 Pp d, 
Give bust and oe measure 
and lengt x Md waist from armpit 
to waist Write i pate 
esting C atalogue. FREE 
THE SAHLIN COMP AN TY, 


PATENTEO 








|ment of local regulations more rigid and will 


| Peasants’ Bank, which is the agency for dis- 


jan important step by granting permission to 


}as a constituent assembly to frame the new 
|form of government, has completed its work. 


| familiarly known as ‘‘Sam 


percentage of profit on the outlay. Bonuses 
will be given for shortening the time of con- 
struction and penalties will be imposed for 
extending it. ‘The reasonable cost of the work 
and ithe reasonable time for carrying it through 
will be determined by a board of engineers, | 
upon which the contractor will be represented, | 
but of which the government will be in control. | 





& 


rights of American fishermen in the waters | 
of Newfoundland, which constitute an ancient 
subject of dispute, have been recently defined 
in a modug vivendi between the British and 
United States governments. Certain concessions 
are made by Great Britain, among them the 
rights to engage in purse-seining and to ship 
Newfoundlanders in the crews of American 
vessels. ‘These concessions are severely criti- 
cized in Newfoundland, and it is intimated that 
the colonial government will make the enforce- 


increase the penalties upon American fishermen 
who violate them. * 


and Reforms in Russia are making some 
progress, in spite of the disturbed political 
conditions. In addition to the crown and state 
lands, which have been opened to peasant 
ownership on a long-purchase system, the 


tribution to the peasants, has purchased more 
than 5,000,000 acres at an average price of 
$42 an acre. The government has also taken 


break up and sell entailed estates, if approved 
by the agrarian commission. 


o 


New Government for Finland.—The 

Tsar was so impressed last year by the 
strength of the movement in Finland against 
the arbitrary Russianization of that grand 
duchy, and by the refusal of the people to| 
respond to the summons to military service, | 
that he promised the Finns a new constitution. 
The Finnish Diet, after sitting for nine months 





The most striking innovation is that the ancient 
four-chambered Diet, with its four estates,—the 
nobles, the clergy, the burghers and the peas- 
ants,—which dates back to 1772, gives place to 
a parliament with a single chamber, the mem- 
bers of which are to be elected by universal 
male and female suffrage. 


& 


ecent Deaths.—Mrs. Jefferson Davis, 

widow of the president of the Southern 
Confederacy, died October 16th, aged 80. She 
was Varina Howell when in 1845 she married 
Mr. Davis. She was his devoted companion 
through his political career ————— 
at Washington, 1847-61, as 
president of the Confeder- 
ate States 1861-65, during 
the second year of his 
imprisonment at Fortress 
Monroe, and until his 
death in 1889, She pub- 
lished a memoir of her hus- 
band in 1890,——Rev. 
Samuel Porter Jones, more | 














Mars. JEFFERSON Davis. 





3,7? the evangelist, 
‘died suddenly October 15th, aged 59. He began | 
his career as a lawyer, and became intemperate. 
He reformed in 1872, and from that year was 





1332 Wabash Ave., Chicago. | an earnest preacher and evangelist. 








THE COMING OF THE STORK 
Reminds Mothers That One of the First 
and Most Important Requisites 
Is Cuticura Soap. 

Physicians, nurses, pharmacists and chemists 
throughout the world indorse Cuticura Soap because 
of its delicate, medicinal, emollient, sanative and anti- 
septic properties derived from Cuticura Ointment, the 
great Skin Cure, united with the purest of cleansing 
ingredients and most refreshing of flower odors. For 
preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, for 
allaying itching, irritation and inflammation, for sana- 
tive, antiseptic cleansing, as well as for all the pur- 
poses of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap is 
invaluable. 
used from the hour of birth. [Adv. 








THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


LLETIN and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
BU Address Dr. Hayes, Dept.Y Buffalo, N.¥. 


A Train Load of Books 


The Dominion Compan 

One of America’s biggest ddan houses y Failed 
I bought its entire stock of books at receiver’s sale 
and am closing it out at 10c to 50c on the dollar. 








le Prices: Late copyright books, 
— 1.50. My price 38c. Listincludes Eben 
Holden, The Sea Wolf, The Spend- 
ers, The Leopard’s Spots The Chris- 
tian, To Have and to Hold and doz- 
ens of others. 
History of Nations, 74vol. Regularly 
$148.00. My price $37.00. 
Bnezels edia Britannica, Regu- 


larly $36. y price 
nbickens’ Works. 15 vol. Regularly 


|, of I Fine ine one Bound Classics 9c. 


Millions of Books— Thousands of Titles. 

Chance of a lifetime to get almost any book or set of 
books you want for next to nothing while stock lasts. 

Books Shipped on Approval 

subject to examination in your own home before paying, 
Every book guaranteed satisfactory, or subject to return 
Write for my big Bargain List of 
i costs nothing. Will save 
you money. Postal card will bring it. 


DAVID B. CLARKSON, The Book Broker 
1122 Como Bldg., Chicago. 














THIS IS THE EL ECTRICAL AGE. Boys are taught its mystic 
powers, in school ana out of it. Pleasing, entertaining and instruc- 
tive. No end of harmless fun and amusement, and all the time 
the young mind is being taught what is known of Electricity. 
Write to-day for our latest book “VOLTAMP ELECTRI- 
CAL PRODUCTS” which illustrates anid describes over 
hundred Electrical Motors, Toys, Bells, Lamps, Bat 
teries, Telephones, pa be Telegraph In- 
struments, ete. FREF for a post ca 
THE VOLTAMP ELECTRIC ‘MFG. co. 
_——_— 


Dept. ¥ 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and may be | 











STAMPS 


you with an album. 

rare oe Isiands, Turkey, ee fps Columbia Rep., Porto 
Rico, Agents wanted. 60 per cent. com: 

om Aimy ag We buy old stamps. Illustrated list 10c. Address 
MUSSMAN STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





rabbits, birds. 


Oil your gun 
with “3-in- 
One” andevery 


shot goes T0l to the mark 


Makes trigger 


work ee och barrel bright inside and out. 


Write to 6. W. C 


LE COMPANY, 139 Sroadwer, New 


York City, for generous sample ‘pottle—FREE 














DéM 


FOOTBALL 


Vv igorous, healthful, muscle-making 
exercise. If you don’t play football 
you suiee - the fun of living. Get 
“D & M” outfit at once and enjoy 
the autamn days. If your dealer 
tries to sell you_ something 
“just as good” as D & M 


It’s Time 
to Kick. 
Try another dealer 
or send to us. Ask dealer 
for new D & M catalogue. 


DRAPER & MAYNARD, 
Plymouth, N. H. 




































FLEXIBLE FLYER 


The swiftest, safest, strongest sled ever invent- 
ed. The fastest sled for boys. 
can properly control. 
the feet lets it go full speed—saves its cost in shoes 
the first season— prevents wet feet, 
doctors’ bills. 
and steel 
mother and friends to under- 
stand all about this sled, so we 
offer this money for doing some 
easy errands. 
say, “I want to enter for the 
prizes,” sign your name and 
address. We will tell you 
what to do. 


MODEL SLED FREE. 
Our cardboard model sled “9 
will show you just how itworks, : 
and give you lots of fun. 
Sent free by mail with , 


illustrated booklet giving 
full information regard- 
ing sizes and prices. 

S. L. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1100C. pear Pa., 





For Boys andGiris | *%;; 


$5002 |= 


OFFERED BY THE MAKERS OF THE 








The Sted that Steers 


The only sled girls 
Steering without dragging 


eolds and 
Made of second growth white ash 


—built to lagt. We want your father, 















Write to us and 


y ly gat) 


and fact 




















comfo; 
room for five toes. 


FDUCATO 
 QHOE 


enteaibenn stamped 








on the soles. 














GIRLS’ 


BOYS’ 
MEN’S 


Wearers of 
Rice & Hutchins 
Shoes are 

Comfortably, Taste- 
fully and Economically Shod. 





“Lets the Foot Grow as it Should.” 

THE SHOE OF HEALTH AND COMFORT FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY. 
Made in Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Vici Kid. 

Grade Tanned Soles. 


WOMEN’S - 


RICK & HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY (Gj) 


18 High Street, Boston, Mass. 





The shoe in every respect is as per- 
fectly made as forty years’ experience can produce. 

Sizes: INFANTS’ - 
CHILD’S  - 
MISSES’ - 


Best 


- - - 5 to 8, $1.50 
- - - 8%to ll, $1.75 
- - - 11%to 2, $2.00 
- - - 24to 6, $2.50 
- - - 24to 7, $4.00 
- - - 1 to $2.50 


5, 
° 6 to 11, $4.00 and $5.00 
By mail 25 cents extra. 











THE HOME CIRCLE 


has a charm peculiarly its own. Its 
members have for other a feel- 
ing of special loyalty and interest, and 
the accomplishments of any member 


credit upon all. The 


New Home 


Sewing Machine 


completes the home circle, for it 
ministers to all and does “such ex- 
cellent work” that the haw 
credit for being well dressed fhe 
New Home is particularly a family 
machine, because it adapts _ itself 
equally well to every kind of work. 
The woman who uses a New Home 
Machine enjoys it and sewing days are 
looked forward to with pleasure. Ses 
you this pleasure ? If not, write and let 
us send _ the New Home literature 
and address of a New Home dealer. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
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t Fits the 
Spot that Hurts. 











Bailey’s 
Good Tee! 


Hot-Water Bottle. 


It is soft as a pillow and soothes and relieves. Fits the 

ly and sfays in position. Largest heating surface of any 
hot-water bottle made. A moist cloth placed in the disk- 
hollow steams the face in Neuralgia, fe th or Tooth- 
ache. Ends button together, making a perfect foot-warmer. 


10-in. diameter (2 quarts), $1.50 [ An Eider Down 


Il-in, diameter (3 quarts), $1.75 | Cover given with 
Every One Gi teed every mail order. 


























Sent on Receipt of Price. Rubber Catalogue FREE. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 














How Can we Know 


a Good Watch? 


Y the time it keeps. 
Not while it is new, but for the 
years it must serve you. 

The common fault in watches is that they 
become inaccurate. There is no reason 
why a watch should not remain accurate. 

The reason so many do not 
remain accurate is that 
the “hair spring’ and 
“balance wheel’ are called 
upon to overcome defects in 
the watch itself 

















Permanent 
Accuracy 


ime for a Lifetime 


The Rockford Test bars any watch from the 
final test for accuracy, that will not run without 










a hair spring—the proof positive that its parts 
are perfect and accurately put together. 













Then, and only then, they are tested and 
adjusted to overcome the outside, natural 
causes for inaccuracy—the constantly chang- 
ing position, and expansion and contraction 
caused by heat and cold. 
And Rockford Adjustment is permanent, 
because there are no defects in the watch 
itself to ** throw it off."’ 













* 
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That's why your dealer will gladly sell you a 
Rockford Watch. He knows a Rockford will give 
you long-time satisfaction—*‘Time for a Lifetime.”’ 

If you are not willingly supplied, write us. We 
will see that you get what you want. 


Rockford Watch Co., Rockford. III. 








WINSLOW'S 








A splendid ex- 
ample of the su- ’ 
perior quality of “\ 
material and work- \ 
manship put into — 
Winslow’s Skates is 

found in the College 
Hockey—the finest 
hockey skate ever made. 
Every part is of the best 
hand forged iron and steel, 
nickeled and buffed beau- 
tifully. TheCollege Hockey is 

in truth “‘made forthe game.’’ 


Winslow Roller Skates are 
now more popular than 
ever. Wherever there 
is a skating rink there 
you will find Winslow’s 
Rollers. New styles, 
new models. Ask 
for them. 

All dealers sell the vari- 
ous models and sizes of 
Winslow Skates. Send for 
our nel illustrated cata- 
logue—it’s FREE. Tells 


all about skates, ice or 
roller. Write for it to-day. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW 
P SKATE MFG. CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 
WEW YORK OFFICE, 84-86 CHAMBERS ST. 


















Mesmerized Stick 


The greatest mystery. Most mirth 


NATURE @ SCIENCE FOR THE PARLOR 











>> @ provoking. Impossible of detec- PP, 
a tion. You place the stick flat on RUBBERTI ED ARROW 
the palm and it rises and stands HARMLESS EXCITING 





n Arctic Scientific Station.—With the ; erect without visible cause. 10c 
assistance of the Danish government a | ——==—— > Sent post free for 10 cents. 
scientific station for the study of the life of the |_Pheto Novelty Co., ¥. M.C. A. Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
arctic regions is to be established on the southern ~~ 

coast of the island of Disco, in Danish Green-  “*t Your dealer's 
land. The biological laboratory will contain a | rowest , 
full instalment of apparatus for research, and | Factory 
investigators from other countries will be wel- ?™*** — , 7 
comed to pursue their studies there. It is in- 
tended to have the station in readiness for the | 
first visitors in 1907. ‘The expenses are to be | 
paid partly by the government and partly by | 
Mr. A. Holck of Copenhagen. 

& Hill-Standard Mfg. Co., 52 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Indiana. 


5 iw Geography of Homer.—According 
to the views of Mr. Philippe Champault, 
the Odyssey of Homer is really a valuable 
record of ancient geographical knowledge. Mr. 
Champault shows that Homer’s descriptions of 
the land of the Cyclopes, the land of the Phza- 
cians, the Isle of Circe, and so forth, correspond 








ft" Young and Old % 


get more interest and excitement than from 
any other parlor game. lave a rifle or pistol 
range in your home. Perfectly harmless 
Two millions have been sold. !f your 
dealer hasn't them, send to us at 
once. 


PISTOL. RIFLE. 


b hi \ ets our new Harm- 
$1 Pisol, Target $2 oe 25-inch Nickel- 
and 3 Arrows, | Plated Rifle, Target and 
post paid, | 3 Arrows, postpaid. 


ELASTIC TIP CO. 
370 ATLANTIC AvE. Boston, MAss. 


Dazzling White Dishes 


|e emy get dirty, greasy and sticky, and soap will not 













CHRISTMAS JOY 
FOR YOUNGSTERS. 


Here's exercise that will build up the 

frail boy or girl, and afford an 
outlet for the restless energies 
of the healthy child. Play that 
cannot be overdone is the kind 
offered by the 


“IRISH MAIL” 


Insist on the “ Irish Mail.’ 
The name is on the seat 










Write to-day 


and it is guaranteed by the 
for catalogue. 


maker. 














clean them. Gold Dust cuts the dirt and grease like 

magic, and with scarcely any rubbing. It is the quickest 
“‘dish-washer”’ ever invented; and when you come to think that 
you have to wash dishes three times a day, or 1095 times a 
year, this means something—that is, if your time and labor 
are worth saving. 








| Fields suggested Polyphemus and his one-eyed 














in a remarkable manner with places surrounding a O 

the Bay of Naples. The great staring ‘‘eyes’’ z D DUS by 

formed by the extinct craters of the Phlegrean 

is more economical than soap or any other washing powder 
because it goes farther. Buy a package of this “‘daily sunshine”’ 
at your grocer’s—for that is what Gold Dust has proved itself 
to be in countless homes—and lighten your household labors 
by half. 


race. One of the most striking of the topo- 
graphical identifications suggested by Mr. Cham- 
pault is that of the ‘‘floating shield’’ seen by 
Ulysses. From a point northwest of Ischia 
(identified as the island of the Pheeacians) one 
sees rising from the water a remarkable rounded 
hill, whose outlines, even to the molding of the 
edge, perfectly resemble those of a great shield of 
the ancient Greek pattern, floating on the waves. 
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Decimal Clock.—The recent discussions 

concerning the decimal system of weights ; “ 
and measures render more interesting a curious ing woodwork, oil cloth, silver- 
paragraph reprinted in the Journal des Debats ware and tinware, polishing 
from its issue of the same date, August 22, 1806, brasswork, cleaning bath room 
when Napoleon I was at the height of his pipes, refrigerators, etc., soft- 
power. It states that there were two dials on ening hard water and making 
the principal building of the Tuileries, one the finest soft soap. 
counting the hours by 12 and the other by 10. 
Taking advantage of the need for repairs, the 
dial divided into 10 hours was destroyed, since, 
as the paragraph goes on to say, ‘‘it had served 
for no purpose except to show to what point 
the mania for innovation was capable of mount- 
ing in opposition to the settled habits of all 
times and all peoples. ’’ 


No soap, borax, soda, ammonia, naphtha, kerosene 
or other foreign ingredient needed with GOLD DUST. 


For washing clothes and 
dishes, scrubbing floors, clean- 


Made by 
The N. K. Fairbank Company 
Chicago 
Makers of Fairy Soap 


“‘Let the GOLD DUST Twins do your work’”’ 






















Get Well 
Acquainted 
With The Mutual Life 


q It has been in existence sixty-three years. Public confidence and patronage have 
made it and kept it the largest and staunchest Life Insurance company in the world. 
{t is owned by its policyholders. It protects thousands, but there are many others who 
should have the same protection. How about you? People who are so thoughtful and 
kind as to wish to provide as they can to-day for what will happen some other day, when they 

are taken from those they love and support, should get acquainted with 


The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


Let them read its history; analyze its statements; examine its investments; consult its agents. They will 
find a reason for its strength and stability and a reason for their confidence and patronage. 
@ The new management of the Mutual Life has been in control for nine months. Its report for the first 
six months will be mailed to anyone on request, or may be had of its agents. It tells what has been accom- 
plished in conformity with the new Insurance Laws; shows the vast reductions, and indicates the un- 
usual advantages yet to reach its policyholders. Its plain figures, given in a plain way, will convince * 
any fair-minded person that The Mutual Life to-day justifies the good opinion of Bishop Chas. C. 
McCabe, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who recently said: — 
“After long and careful consideration, I am thoroughly satisfied that the present administrations of 
both companies (the New York Life and the Mutual Life) are now effecting great economies and 
reforms, and that these institutions, purged as by fire, are now in a position to afford the pro- 
tection of life insurance in better form, and on better terms, than any known in the past.” 
It justifies also the good opinion of Mr. James C. Colgate and his associates, who, having 
policies to the amount of $5,000,000 in the Mutual Life, recently “resolved that the 
present executive officers and trustees are, in the opinion of the Policyholders’ Pro- 
tective Association of the Mutual Life, faithful to its interests, and that their 
administration of its affairs has been and is efficient, economical and bene- 
ficial to the policyholders.” 
q If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of 
policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 
The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
New Vork, N. VY. 










































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
seriptice price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 


at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a Single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








RIGG’S DISEASE. 
aawy WED his troublesome affection is 
, y WC? ki an inflammation of the gums 
and tooth sockets, which, al- 
os though at first of slight mo- 
ment, may cause, if neglected, 
severe neuralgic pains and loss 
of the teeth. It occurs usually 
in adults, but may be seen in 
children who habitually have 
unclean mouths. 


4 ate 









bination of constitutional and 
local causes is generally necessary, the constitu- 
tional cause being probably a gouty tendency (the 
so-called uric-acid diathesis), and the local cause 
a lack of proper attention to the mouth—not nec- 
essarily a neglect of cleanliness, but either that or 
a failure to have the teeth regularly inspected by 
a dentist and the tartar removed before it has 
time to work into the tooth sockets. 

The use of an improper tooth-powder—one that 
eontains insoluble gritty material—is a common 
cause of the disease. This insoluble material, or 
the tartar, which may be deposited in the cleanest 
of mouths, accumulates little by little between the 
tooth and the lip of the gum embracing it, and 
gradually separates them. 

This excites a little irritation of the gum with a 
resulting slight discharge, and this leads to the 
deposit of more tartar, and so the condition aggra- 
vates itself. 

As soon as the gum is lifted away from the 
tooth, particles of food begin to collect in the 
pocket so formed, and their decomposition adds 
to the trouble. The affection goes on at first un- 
observed, or at most the patient has noticed a 
little looseness of the teeth or some tenderness, 
or the gums bleed readily when the brush is used. 
After a while matter forms and causes a slight 
aching and feeling of tension in the gum, and if 
the tender spot is pressed upon a drop of matter 
can be squeezed out. 

Sometimes the pain is more severe; it may not 
be felt as a toothache, but may simulate neuralgia 
of the face and deceive both patient and physician. 
This mistake may be made the more readily as 
the tooth may be perfectly sound and not even 
loose, the gum having closed over the pocket in 
which the matter had formed, thus hiding it from 
casual inspection. 

The more usual course of this disease is to pro- 
gress without much pain until the teeth become 
loose, or even fall out. When the disease is far 
advanced it is beyond the reach of home treatment, 
and is a matter for the skill of the dentist. It 
may be prevented by having the teeth inspected 
and the tartar cleaned off every six months. 
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AN UNKNOWN DONOR. 


ll lists of charitable gifts contain contributions 
from certain “unknowns” or “friends.” Many 
lasting memorials have been erected by individuals 
who have never made their names public. In the 
old church at Haworth, England, a beautiful 
stained glass window bears testimony to the 
appreciation of Charlotte Bronté felt by an Ameri- 
ean whose identity is unrevealed. 

“°E don’t wish it told, never!” says the old 
verger, with a shake of the head. A still more 
interesting monument, the origin of which is en- 
veloped in doubt, is to be found in the old Eastern 
Burying-Ground at Portland, Maine. 

Every schoolboy knows of the fight between the 
Boxer and the Enterprise. Even now the event 
seems a very real fact as one gazes at the blue 
waters from the ancient cemetery which lies on 
the slope of Portland hill. On September 5, 1813, a 
great crowd gathered on that hill and watched the 
distant battle. The Enterprise won the day. Her 
young commander, Lieutenant Burrows, although 
mortally wounded, on receiving the sword of the 
British captain, said, “Now I am satisfied; I die 
contented.” 

All Portland went into mourning for the brave 
captain, who was hardly more than a boy. Up 
the pleasant streets of the little town walked the 
funeral procession with its military escort. Busi- 
ness was suspended and warehouses closed. 
“Shipping was at half-mast, and everything was 
conducted with a high degree of order and solemn 
silence.” 

Captain Blyth of the Boxer had also fallen, and 
the two youthful commanders were buried near 
each other. A monument was placed over the 
grave of Captain Blyth by his British friends, but 
the resting-place of Lieutenant Burrows remained 
unmarked for two years. Then, as popular tradi- 
tion has it, a passing stranger, attracted by the 
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last name of the hero, which was the same as his 
own, caused a suitable stone to be erected. Thus 
a Silas Burrows of New York has the credit of 
| the wise and patriotic deed. 

In a “History of Portland,” written by William 
Willis, published in 1865, and presented to the 
Portland Public Library by the writer, the story 
of the monument is given as above. But in this 
particular volume is a marginal note in the author’s 
own handwriting, which states that the version of 
the tale is incorrect. “In the Eastern Argus of 
1815,” says the faded ink, “is the notice that 
Matthew Davis of New York, passing through 
Portland that year, noticed the neglected grave, 
and gave orders that a handsome monument be 
erected as soon as possible at his expense.” 

It matters little now whether a Burrows or a 
Davis gave the stone, Neither name gives any 
clue to the donor’s identity. The fact to be re- 
membered is that a loyal and generous gentleman 
appreciated not only a heroic deed, but the value 
of perpetuating its memory for the sake of future 
generations. 
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“HAVING FUN” WITH ROVER. 


Oo” bright summer day, when Lake Michigan 
was almost as smooth as a mill-pond, two 
boys were taking a row in a small boat near Jack- 
son Park, Chicago. Their faithful house-dog, old 
“Rover,” ran along the shore, barking at them 
and begging, in the best language at his command, 
to be taken on board. 


“Let’s have some fun with him,” said one of the 
boys. ‘‘We’ll row close to the bank and call him 
out, and give him a good swim.” 

They backed the boat to within a distance of 
fifteen or twenty feet from the shore and called to 
the dog: 

“Come, Rover! Get aboard!” 

Rover dashed out into the water. When he was 
within a few feet of them they began rowing away 
from him, but encouraged him tocome on. Keep- 
ing just ahead of him, they lured him out into the 
lake a distance of a hundred yards or more. Then 
the old dog, —- his strength failing, and ap- 
parently convinced that his young masters were 
——s game of him, turned and made feebly for 
shore, 

Then, for the first time, the boys realized what 
| they were doing. As quickly as possible they 
| turned the boat round and rowed after the dog, 
| whose strokes were growing feebler every moment. 

“Here, Rover!’ they called out. “Good old 
doggy! Come back! We’ll help you in!” 

Old Rover tried to obey, but even as he made 
the effort the last remnant of his strength failed 
him, and he sank before their -_ when almost 
within an arm’s length of the boat. 

The appealing yet loving look in the old dog’s 
faithful eyes as the water closed over his head 
will haunt those boys to their dying day. 
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BASHFUL ATTENDANTS. 


he man from Arizona was taking his first view 

of Central Park and its environs. One thing 
seemed to rouse in him mingled interest and 
scorn. It was the sight of four or five young 
women on horseback, each followed at a respect- 
ful distance by a groom. 

“Those fellows must be a bashful lot,” said the 
man from Arizona, contemptuously, as a fifth 
young woman passed by, her attendant groom 
well in the rear. “I don’t blame the girls for not 
throwing ’em so much as a look over the shoulder. 
I wouldn’t in their place.” 

“There goes another couple with as much as 
eight rods between,” he added, after a moment’s 
silence. “TI tell you, they ought to see the way we 
do it out in Arizona! We may be behind in some 
things, but I never saw a fellow out there that 
hadn’t got spunk enough to ride up abreast of his 
girl when he’d had grit to invite her out.” 


e® © 


IT SOUNDED UNGRATEFUL. 


frugal and industrious shoemaker has two 
daughters, of whom he is very proud. He 
provides a good home for them, dresses them well, 
and is giving them a good education. Not long 
ago he drew on his modest bank-account for a 
sum sufficient to purchase a new piano for them. 
What followed may be described in his own words. 
“Oh, a he confided to a neighbor, “they were 
grateful enough for it, of course, and it’s a great 
comfort to hear ’em play and sing, but what do 
yan Speene was the first thing the girls learned 
on it?” 
“I’m sure I don’t know,” said the neighbor. 
“ *Everybody Works but Father.’ ” 
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GOOD BAIT. 


unt Tillie, cook in a Georgia household, took 
home a dish of macaroni from the “white 
folks’ ” table for her own family, and after assur- 
ing them that it was good, induced her children to 
eat it. 

The next morning she discovered two of them 
out in the yard turning over stones and boards 
and scratching vigorously in the earth. 

“Hyah, you!” she called. ‘What you-all doin’ 
out dah?” : 

“We a-huntin’,” came the glad response, “foh 
mo’ of dem macaroni worms.” 
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THROUGH THE WICKET. 


t was a “twosome.” The player who drove off 
first had bandy legs, says a writer in the Scottish 
Referee. The second, in driving off, did not notice 
that his opponent had got in front of him, and the 
ball ran through between the opponent’s legs. 
The pend haere one turned in anger. “Here, 
mun,” he shouted, “that’s no golf!” 


“Well,” returned the other, with a sly smile, “if 
it’s no golf, it’s croquet!” 


® & 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
ittle Johnny Smith suddenly asked, in a startled 
voice, says a writer in Everybody's Magazine, 
“Mama, is that bay rum in the bottle on your 
table?” 


“Mercy, no, dear!” she replied. “That is 
mucilage.” 


re. 
“Oh! said little Johnny. Then, after a mo- 





ment’s pause, he added, reflectively, “Perhaps 
that’s why I can’t get my hat oft.” 








“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” allay Throat 
Irritation caused by cold or use of the voice. Sold in 
boxes only. Do not contain opium. [Adv. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Twilight Fairy Tales, 


- BY.. 


Maud Ballington Booth. | 


























HARD TO SEE 


EVEN WHEN THE FACTS ABOUT COFFEE ARE 
PLAIN. 
It is curious how people will refuse to believe 
what one can clearly see. 
Tell the average man or woman that the slow 
but cumulative poisonous effect of caffeine—the 
alkaloid in tea and coffee—tends to weaken the 
heart, upset the nervous system and cause indi- 
gestion, and they may laugh at you if they don’t 
know the facts. 
Prove it by science or by practical demonstra- 
tion in the recovery of coffee drinkers from the 
above conditions, and a large per cent. of the 
human family will shrug their shoulders, take 
some drugs and—keep on drinking coffee or tea. 
“Coffee never agreed with me nor with several 
members of our household,” writes a lady. “It 
enervates, depresses and creates a feeling of 
languor and heaviness. It was only by leaving 
off coffee and using Postum that we discovered 
the cause and cure of these ills. 
“The only reason, I am sure, why Postum is 
not used altogether to the exclusion of ordinary 
coffee is, many persons do not know and do not 
seem willing to learn the facts and how to prepare 
this nutritious beverage. There’s only one way 
—according to directions—boil it fully fifteen 
minutes. Then it is delicious.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘“There’s 
a reason.” 


A $2.50 Book 
for $1.00. 


Published to sell for $2.50, and now offered for 
two weeks only at $1.00, stamps or bill at our risk 
delivered anywhere in America by express free o' 
charge. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS in 
ELECTRICITY. 


Bound in red art buckram, 300 pages 7x 10 inches 
in size, illustrated with over 200 drawings, dia- 
grams, tables and formule. Covers the subjects 
of Storage Batteries for Automobiles, Boats, etc. ; 
Wiring for Door Bells, Burglar Alarms, Lighting 
and Power; describes the construction and opera- 
tion of the Telephone and Fie cay and explains 
clearly and simply the principles of Electricity; 
has a vast amount of authoritative and practica’ 
information of general interest and use in every 
household. 

Order NOW—this advertisement will not appear 
again—and act quickly, for the small supply will 
soon be exhausted. We offer you this bargain to 
interest_ you in our engineering and drawing 
courses by correspondence. Send for our 200- 
page catalogue. It’s free. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 


3321 Armour Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE “CLASSIC” 





A new design in the famous 


COMMUNITY 
SILVER. 


Its simplicity, grace and | 
dignity justify its name. 

Best ‘silver-plated ware 
made, as shown by U.'S.Gov- | 
ernment assayers test. 


Ask your Dealer LowPrices | 
‘ONEIDA COMMUNITY Lr. 


| ONEIDA,NVY. Founded in 1848 ~=CANADA | 
; 
L 











Baby's Bath” 


H Mother,—this is for you! 
That little pink and white Pos- 
sibility—that tiny ‘Tot your 
Hopes are centered on—runs 
daily risks from Skin Disease 
Infection. 

Because the Soap for Baby’s bath 
looks white and pure, and seems frag- 
rantly clean to the nostrils, you trust it 
with your Treasure. 

But forget not that even the purest 
Soap is but pure Fat saponified. 

And Fat, in any form, is to Bacteria 
what Mother’s Milk is to Babes—the 
very Essence of Nourishment. ¥ 
So that even the purest, and best-in- 
tentioned, Soap may become a veritable 
hot-bed for the breeding and transmis- 
sion of Disease-Germs, nourishing them 
into virulent activity by the very qual- 
ity of its Fat. 

So say Physicians, who have the Pub- 
lic Health at heart. 


3 3 
It is, therefore, not enough that Soap 


re. 
Safety demands that it also be steri- 
lized and fortified against infection. 

It is not enough that it be Antise 
tic (like Carbolic Soap), but that it be 
bland, soothing, softening, healing, and 
free from all unpleasant druggy odors, 
all biting, burning or tingling sensations. 
It must ‘‘Do Good by Stealth’’ and 
hide its kindly power behind the pleasant 
outwardness of such Soaps as are mere- 
ly made to please the senses. 

Now, there is a Soap which qualifies 
on all of these points—Mother! 

It is, first of all, as pure as care can 








make it, overflowing with bland, creamy, 
softening, ‘‘Sweet-Oil’’ characteristics, 
which ‘‘leave a pleasant farewell after 
them.’’ ; 

But, plus all these, it contains the vital 
addition of a Skin Specific famous among 





“The Menace in 














Physicians everywhere under the name 
of ‘‘ Resinol.’’ 

This is not, in itself, advertised to the 
General Public, but is widely prescribed 
and used by Physicians. 

‘‘Resinol”’ is so soothing and powerful 
that it kills the sting of a wasp in two 
minutes, and instantly relieves the most 
aggravated itching, or surface inflam- 
mation. 

It heals slow sores that nothing else 
has healed, while being so harmless that 
one might eat some of it. 

Resinol is also the most effective Germ- 
destroyer which is at once soothing, 
healing, and which possesses the power 
to put Pain or Irritation to Sleep in any 
Skin trouble, Chafing, Sunburn or Prick- 
ly Heat. 

Such is the Vital Element in Resinol 
Soap, which fortifies it against Infec- 
tion, makes it heal small scratches or 
irritations without care, soothes and ex- 
hilarates after using, softens hard water, 
and gives a satin-like smoothness to 
the skin. 

The odor of Resinol Soap is delightfully 
*‘clean’”’ and refreshing, suggestin 
faintly the fine fragrance of real, old- 
time, Russia Leather. 

Its use—for Toilet, Bath and Hair- 
wash, and more than all else, for Baby’s 
Soothing Bath. Its price from Drug- 

ists is 25 cents for a cake which should 
ast over two months. d 

Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 


RESINOL 
SOAP 
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The Harvest of Popular Fiction 





The Serial Stories 


atte HE six serials are unusually varied. Their 
. 


themes range from peril in Alaska to the peace 
of family’life; from the lawlessness of border 
smugglers, to the discipline of a boys’ boarding- 
school. Beginning in December, the first to be 
published will be 





The Long Trail, Hamlin Garland 
A story of fortune-hunting in the Klondike. This absorbing 
serial shows how courage and perseverance are developed in 
the rough school of hardship. 


The Surplus Sheep, Adeline Knapp 
When, in Andrew Jackson’s time, the National Surplus was 
distributed, a small share of it went to a young girl in 


The dramatic consequences—to her—are related in 


this picturesque story. 


The Spirit of the School, Ralph Henry Barbour 
An admirable story of school life by a popular writer. All 
boys will eagerly watch the way in which Hansel Dana dealt 
with his difficult problem. 


Round the Corner in Gay Street, Grace S. Richmond 
The author of ‘The Second Violin’? and ‘‘ The Churchill 
Latch-String ’’ presents a new set of characters who are likely 
to win as many friends as did the Birches and Churchills. 


The Skokums of the Allegash, Holman F. Day 
Shain Searway’s troubles began as mayor of Toban Jaws, 
and they increased when he learned the smugglers’ danger- 
ous secrets. His resourcefulness brings this unique story of 
the Northern woods to a brilliant climax. 


A Canadian Anabasis, Cc. A. Stephens 
Forty years ago two boys left their study of Xenophon to 
carry a valise filled with greenbacks into a Canadian logging- 
camp. Their adventures form an exciting and graphic story. 





Stories for Boys 


HROUGHOUT the coming year boys will find The 

| T Companion even more than usually devoted to their 
special interests. Besides the serials and the histor- 

ical stories, all of exceptional appeal to their tastes, 


there will be an abundance of tales, not only of 
adventure, but of boy life with all its pleasures and problems. 








The Cure of Fear, Norman Duncan 
The Two-Miler, Ralph Henry Barbour 
The Lost Melodeon, C. A. Stephens 
The Chip, Egerton Castle 
The Madness of Prince Max, Albert W. Tolman 
The Rebellious Tackle, Albertus T. Dudley 
The Range-Rider’s Signal-Corps, Herbert F. Coolidge 
Holding a Dolly-Bar, Albert W. Tolman 
Why Drayton was Safe, Carroll Carrington 
The Old Teamster’s Best Drive, Sheldon C. Stoddard 
‘“‘Playing Gopher’’ with a Grizzly, Herbert F. Coolidge 
Donald Capen’s Discharge, Alice Louise Lee 
Lyssa, C. A. Stephens 
A Dangerous Milking, Herbert F. Coolidge 
The Marksman, Frank Lillie Pollock 
A Descendant of the Vikings, Everett McNeil 
At the End of the Cable, Albert W. Tolman 
An Amateur Oysterman, Mary Bronson Hartt 
In a Chesapeake Lighthouse, R. A. Wilson 
Fair Play, Cc. H. Claudy 
The F. M. Orcutt Company, F. E. C. Robbins 
Chased by the Trail, : Jack London 

















American History Told in Stories 


HIS series of stories, announced a year ago, and already begun, will continue till June of 1907. The group of tales, 
‘‘Under the Crown,’’ now concluded, will be followed by five other groups illustrating our history to the close of 
the Civil War. Great personalities and crises will be vividly presented by popular and skilful writers. ‘Teachers 
and learners alike will welcome the stories and articles both for the knowledge and for the entertainment they. will 
bring into the classroom and the home. ‘To all readers they offer the potent attraction of the best historical fiction. 


Winning Independence, 1776—1787 


‘he Powder-Horn: A tale of Valley Forge, Ralph D. Paine 
The Dark Day: Adventures of a Colonial bride, C. A. Stephens 
““Shivers’’: How the Liberty Bell was saved, George Morgan 


with other stories; and 


The Story of Clark: An article, George Cary Eggleston 


The Young Nation, 1787—1815 


The Flag: The acquisition of New Orleans, Grace King 

Crockett’s Courtship: A famous pioneer, Emerson Hough 

The Messenger: The Battle of New Orleans, M. E. M. Davis 
with other stories, and 

The Barbary Pirates: An article, Capt. A. T. Mahan 


The National Advance, 1815—1840 


Kit Carson’s Duel: His personal courage, 


Hammond’s Boy: Opening of the Erie Canal, 


The Door: Houston at San Jacinto, 


Emerson Hough 
Archer B. Hulbert 
Sarah Barnwell Elliott 


with other stories, and 


The National Road: An article, 


Before the War, 1840—1861 


Bears and a Spelldown: In the old Northwest, I. J. Bates 
His Mother’s Hymn: Crossing the plains, Mary Austin 
Frémont’s Failure: Crossing the Rockies, Emerson Hough 


with other stories, and 


Famous Indian Chiefs: An article, Gen. Charles King 


George Cary Eggleston 


The Civil War, 1861—1865 
McDonald’s Ride: A tale of the Pony Express, Adeline Knapp 


The Runaway Gun: A soldier at Shiloh, Arthur Colton 

At Appomattox: A tale of Grant and Lee, Homer Greene 
za with other stories, and 

The United States, A. D. 2000: An article, S. N. D. North 














Stories for All the Family 


EAM-PLAY ’’—to borrow the athletic phrase—is an 
important element in the ideal family life. ‘These 
charming stories, appealing to each and all, will 
bring young and old together, and provoke the 
true team-play of family interest. 


The Passing of the Pisgah Church, Harriet A. Nash 
Ma’s Christ-Deed at Miner’s, Alice Louise Lee 
The Taxes of Middlebrook, Ray Stannard Baker 
The Chimes at St. Peter’s, Elsie Singmaster 
Stephen Webster’s Affairs, Edward Newton Flint 
The Discipline of the Davenants, Mary Murkland Haley 
The Spirit of 1906, Holman F. Day 


The Kernel in the Wizard’s Nutshell, George Madden Martin 





Stories for Girls 


A LTHOUGH there are many signs that girls enjoy the 





‘*boys’ stories,’ there is no reason why they should 
not also have stories of their own. For 1907 we 
have made an attractive collection. 











Hephzibah, Charlotte Sedgwick 
The Miracle of the Loaves, ¢ Annie Hamilton Donnell 
The Girls and Mother, Mabel Nelson Thurston 
Her “Try,” Grace M. Gallaher 
Commencement Guests, Winifred Kirkland 
Lucindy’s Supper, Fisher Ames, Jr. 
A Transplanted Mother, Winifred Kirkland 
Tallahassee’s Call, Judith Graves Waldo 
The Travelling Doll, Evelyn Snead Barnett 
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Garnerings from 


Fields of Knowledge 





Great National Topics 


FFICIALS high in the national service have 
written on subjects of the greatest importance 
and interest. The experience and the position 


of the writers eminently qualify them to treat 





these great themes. 


Soldiers of Peace, 
Foods and Nutrition, 
The Pension Office, 
Our Indians, 


Hon. Joseph W. Folk 
Dr. H. W. Wiley 
Gen. John C. Black 
Francis E. Leupp 


The Personal Factor 


N a group of articles such as no periodical can 
often give its readers, men of the highest standing, 
not only as students, but as men of affairs, reaffirm 
the value of that constant element in human prog- 
ress—the personal factor. 

In Diplomacy, 

In War, 

In Naval History, 
In Education, 

In History, 


Hon. Hannis Taylor 
Maj.-Gen. A. W. Greely 
Capt. A. T. Mahan 

Pres. Woodrow Wilson 

Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 








The Farmer’s Home and Acres 


HESE are times of great and rapid progress in agriculture. 


IT] paring favorably with those of success in any field. 


lives and fortunes are bound up in the farming industry. 


The successful farmer sees before him rewards com- 
The significance of this movement is not only for those whose 


It touches every class of the community. The Companion 


this year presents a wealth of new information, deeply interesting alike to the professional and to the general reader. 


The articles are accurate, stimulating, authoritative. 


The Swedish Farmer, 
The Coming Boy on the Farm, 
In Praise of Farming, 


Hon. W. W. Thomas 
Prof. Willet M. Hays 
Agnes Repplier 


A Farm Boy’s Summer, 
The Dutch Farmer, 
Our Traffic in Fruits, 


Prof. lL. H. Bailey 
‘““Maarten Maartens’”’ 
Prof. B. T. Galloway 





Effort and Achievement 


ERE is an inspiring group of papers, full of en- 
couragement to all about to begin their life-work. 
Whether they tell what has been done, or give 
advice toward gaining laudable ends, they show the 
value of diligent work, wisely directed. 





Of Wide Human Interest 


HE charming gossip of history, comparison of our 
own with foreign ways, reminiscence and description 
of life in barbaric lands, the inspiration of Easter, 


and the lessons of long life 
of the widest human interest? 


are not these indeed 








The ‘‘Ministering Children,”’ 
Ballad-Singing, 

A Hand-Made Village, 

Schoolboy Life, 

College for Girls, 

The Romance of Wreck-Raising, 
Opportunities of the Schoolmistress, 
Sovereigns and Prime Ministers, 
American and English Women, 


The Countess of Meath 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


Pres. H. S. Pritchett 
Pres. I. Clark Seelye 


Lady Henry Somerset 


Lillian Nordica | ©" Keeping Young, 


The Arab, 


Frank T. Bullen 
W. H. Maxwell 


Justin McCarthy Easter Day, 





Home Life in Many Lands, 
Speaking in Parliament, 

The Chinese Emperor’s Wives, 
The Romance of Collecting, 


The Real ‘‘King Solomon’s Mines,”’ 


Rev. E. E. Hale 
fear T. W. Higginson 
Ion Perdicaris 
Rev. F. E. Clark 
Henry W. Lucy 
William Eleroy Curtis 
Herbert Putnam 
‘Tan Maclaren”’ 
H. Rider Haggard 





UR MISCELLANY has always been 

popular. Every week two pages are 
devoted to humorous anecdotes, witty say- 
ings, curious and instructive items. A 
large part of the material is original, al- 
though some of it is taken from books, 
newspapers and periodicals. The Miscel- 
lany pages are so varied that every reader 
will find in them much to interest or en- 
tertain him. 


HE EDITORIAL, PAGE pleads no 

special cause, raises no partizan issue. 
The Companion does not profess to influ- 
ence its readers, but keeps them informed 
on vital questions, and by an impartial 
review of facts enables them to draw intel- 
ligent conclusions. Its aim is to develop 
character and good citizenship, and to 
leave opinion free. 


“(CURRENT EVENTS” and “NA- 
TURE and SCIENCE”? record 


contemporary life and progress. Current 
Events gives compact and accurate sum- 
maries of the important happenings in the 
world. Nature and Science covers the 
whole field of scientific research, and notes 


the progress made in the knowledge of 
Nature and her laws. 


HEALTH ARTICLE appears in 

every issue of The Companion. Writ- 
ten by the highest medical authorities, 
these articles do not in any way usurp the 
place of the physician, but give expert 
advice on preventing disease, on hygienic 
modes of living, and on the healthy de- 
velopment of the body. 


HE CHILDREN’S PAGE supplies 

bright stories, charming pictures and 
taking verses for the youngest readers. It 
has a column of puzzles, and also from 
time to time prints simple songs with 
music. The Children’s Page endeavors 
to meet the tastes of children, and of those 
also who love children. 


HE COMPANION CALENDAR 

FOR 1907 will be in four leaves. 
The greater portion of each will be de- 
voted to the facsimile of a beautiful water- 
color painting, so faithfully reproduced as 
to preserve all the charm of the original. 


HE PICTURES are by artists of the 

highest standing. On the first leaf will 
appear a Venetian scene, by Thomas 
Moran; on the second, a group of chil- 
dren, by Maud Humphrey ; on the third, 
a study in bird life, by Giacomelli; on 
the fourth, a scene in a blacksmith shop, 
by F. Luis Mora. The leaves are 12 
inches high by 7% inches wide. Be- 
neath each picture a clearly legible calen- 
dar for three months will be found. The 
Calendar is copyrighted and published ex- 
clusively by The Youth’s Companion for 
its subscribers who pay their subscriptions 
for 1907. 


S Nev ART DEPARTMENT pro- 
vides excellent illustrations. 

Fogarty, George Varian, Gilbert Gaul, 
Edward Penfield, Margaret Eckerson, A. 
I. Keller, B. J. Rosenmeyer, Franklin T. 
Wood, Maria IL. Kirk, C. M. Relyea, F. 
R. Gruger, H. Burgess, Ernest Fosbery, 
E. D. Stevens, J. M. Gleeson, C. L. Bull, 
Peter Newell, F. Strothmann, Arthur 
Becher, and others equally well known 
contribute drawings. 


Thomas 





The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Companion 


Its Value to the Family 





The Spirit of the Paper 


va? ORE important than 
fi the stories, however 


delightful, or the ar- 
Qe ticles, however use- 
ful, is the spirit in 
which they are gathered, the end 
which they are intended to serve. 
May we not say in all modesty 
that the spirit in which The 
Companion’s work is done is the 
spirit of helpfulness, and that the 
end which it seeks is to uphold 
the honest hands of all men and 
women who cherish the best tra- 
ditions of family life? 















Its Interest to All 


HUS all the contents 
of the paper are 
chosen and grouped 


with the needs of the 

entire family in mind. 
There is something for each. In 
every number the boy will find his favorite tale of lively adventure; 
the girl will find her special story of girlish fun or sentiment ; 
every week the father will find in the editorial page, in the article 
or in the miscellany much of solid value to him, and the mother, 
time out of mind priest and physician of the home, will find in the 
religious and the medical article just the help and inspiration that 
she needs. 


Much For All 


F there is something for each, there is much for all. 

IT Read what is said elsewhere about the departments, 
and remember that not one of them is edited to meet 
exclusively the needs of a special kind of reader, and 

note how comprehensive, how varied, how stimulating, 

how full of interest to all tastes and ages their plan permits them 





to be. The stories make the 
same general appeal. The father, 
as well as the son, will enjoy the 
tales of adventure, the mother 
will renew her girlhood in the 
stories for girls, and, moreover, 
The Companion always abounds 
in stories which may be read 
aloud in the most varied family 
group to the keen pleasure of all. 


Its Educational Value 


HIS quality of being 
interesting to all ages 
and tastes is indeed 


the characteristic 

quality of The Com- 
panion. How important is the 
fact that the paper does so inter- 
est every one becomes clear 
when one considers the solid 
educational force—both for heart 
and mind—which underlies even 
its most lightly entertaining 
pages. Have you ever thought 
of the unifying effect upon the family life of a paper which, like 
The Companion, is read by every member? Talking over the 
articles together, laughing together over the jokes, wondering 
together over the outcome of some absorbing serial, creates a bond 
of sympathy of the utmost value in fostering that comradeship 
between parents and children, brothers and sisters, which is 
the crowning beauty of family life. 


“The Greatest Moral Force” 


HE moral earnestness and the unifying effect of The 
T Companion upon its readers give it an extraordinary 
influence. One of the most illustrious of living 
Americans said recently in an unsolicited letter that 
he regarded The Companion, which he had known 
from his boyhood, as ‘‘the greatest moral force in the nation.”’ 
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VENICE. SPRING BLOSSOMS. 


From a painting by THoMAS MORAN, 


"1 ‘ From a water-color by MAUD HUMPHREY, 
famous American landscape painter. 


painter of beautiful children. 


The pictures reproduced above suggest the wide variety of subjects presented. 


twelve inches. 
tical service. 














(MORNING SERENADE. 


From a water-color by GIACOMELLI, 
celebrated bird painter. 





THE BLACKSMITH SHOP. 


From a painting by F. Luis Mora, 
widely known American artist. 


The actual size of the Calendar is eight by 


It is lithographed in twelve colors, and the Calendar figures below the pictures are large enough to be of prac- 
The four leaves are tied together at the top with a silk ribbon ready for hanging. 
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With a Perfection Oil Heater 
you can heat a cold bedroom, make 
a sick-room more comfortable, warm a 
chilly hallway, heat water quickly, and do many 
things better than can be done with any other stove, 
no matter what fuel it burns. The superiority of the 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


lies in the fact that it generates intense heat without smoke or smell. 
oil fount and the wick carrier are made of brass through- 
out, which insures durability. Gives great heat at small 
cost. Fount has oil indicator and handle. Heater can 
be easily carried about. Absolutely safe and simple— 
wick cannot be turned too high or too low. Operated as 
easily asalamp. All parts easily cleaned. Two finishes 
—nickel and japan. Every heater warranted. If not at 
your dealer’s, write nearestagency fordescriptivecircular. 


LAMP an be used in any 
The a oO room and is the safest and best 

all-round house lamp made. 

Gives aclear,steadylight. Made 
of brass throughout and nickel-plated. Equipped with 
the latest improved burner. Handsome—simple—satis- 
factory. Every lamp warranted. Write to nearest 
agency if you cannot get it from your dealer. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


The 
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Gift Boxes for Cliente 


This is one of the boxes of Eaton-Hurlbut's fine writing papers, decorated 
to make a beautiful as well as useful Christmas gift to any woman. 

Eaton-Hurlbut papers are a most practical gift anyway. They have every 
quality that good writing paper should have. By putting them in these attract- 
ive boxes we give them a form in the holiday spirit. 

The best gift for a wife, a daughter, a sister, a mother or a woman friend, 
is a box of stationery of the kind of paper it is a pleasure to use, in a box good 
enough to keep. 

Many women find these boxes just the thing for gloves, handkerchiefs, laces 
and other womanly belongings after the paper has been used up. 

Your dealer has a remarkable assortment at prices ranging from 


50 Cents to $25.00 


Eaton-Hurlbut's gift boxes of fine writing papers answer every 
purpose of a carefully-chosen Christmas gift. Ask to see them at 
your stationer’s and see them as soon as possible, as some of those you 
like best may be gone. This trade-mark appears upon every box. 

We are making a new writing paper, called Eaton's Hot-Pressed Vellum, which has become 
very popular with women of taste. It is the new style of 1907 in fine writing paper. If you 


cannot get it of your clealer, a sample half-quire box will be sent on request to anyone on 
receipt of twenty-five cents. 


Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company, Dept. 31, Pittsfield, Mass. 








When you eat rolled oats, be sure it is Quaker Oats. 
There is a delicacy of flavor—a delicious goodness—about 
Quaker Oats that you do not find in any other kind. 
The reason is simple. 


Quaker Oats 


. is made by a process that has taken years to perfect. It is the quality 
of the white oats used and the completeness of the process of manu- 
facture, that gives this distinctly different flavor to Quaker Oats, 
The surest proof of the superior goodness of Quaker Oats is for 
you to order a package today and try it yourself. The proof 

is in the eating. 


At grocers everywhere. Large package 10c. 


Made by The Quaker Oats Company, 
re) Chicago, U.S. A. 


* 
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GIVE THREE MINUTES TO THI S--- 


When a United States Twenty Dollar gold piece passes from 
one person to another it is accepted without question as to value, 
because we all know it is good and we all believe in the guarantee 


of the United States Government. 


When you see the name “Washburn-—Crosby Co." and the brand 
"GOLD MEDAL” on a flour package, it means a great deal, It means 
that the perfected energies of the largest milling concern in 
the world have resulted in that flour--that every stage in its 
manufacture has been safeguarded by scientific methods and constant 
tests-—-—that it is absolutely pure and clean--that the hands of 
the miller have not come in contact with the food at any stage in 
its manufacture--that it contains the greatest amount of energy and 
life giving property of any food product. 


If you should try to skim every particle of cream from a pan 
of milk, necessarily the cream taken away would contain a percentage 
of skim milk and would not be pure and rich but thin and weak, The 
milk left would also be of poor quality, retaining little if any 
nourishment. 


So it is in milling. Some millers work the wheat so hard 
that it ruins what they call their best flour and also weakens 
the lower grades. We take only the richest cream of the wheat 
for GOLD MEDAL FLOUR, thus making it the very acme of nutritious- 
ness and leaving several degrees more value for our middlings and 
lower grades. 


AND REMEMBER THI S--- 


If you want to use GOLD MEDAL FLOUR-—-that’s a good thing. 
If you ask for it--that's a mighty good thing. If you get it-- 
that's the best thing of all. But be sure you get GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR--or the good things will not be so good. Our brand has 
been imitated and our name copied until we feel that flour users 
should be warned to examine the package most carefully--see that 
it reads—— ; 


Washburn-Crosby Co. 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 





COPYRIGHT -i906 CROSBY CO, 1 US, MINN. 








